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i¥ BOOKBUYERS anc LIBRARIANS OF 
FREE LIBRARIES. 

LOGUES of Valuable SECOND-HAND WoRKS and 

NEw REMAINDERS, offered at prices greatly 

reduced, are Now Ready, and will be sent post 

free upon application to W. H. SmitH & Son, 

Library Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
MARCH LIST Now Ready, including all latest | 
purchases, offered at greatly Reduced Prices. 
ILLIAM GLAISHER, 

Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 High HoLporn, LonpDon. 

Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, 
and List of French Novels, Classics, &c. 
THE INTERNATIONAL BUOK CIROULAR. 
Notes on New and Forthcoming Publications and 
Classified Lists of Books are issued by 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE:; 
Book Importers, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 
SPECIMEN COPIES GRATIS. 


» deed tent $e OR P, 
MartTIN’s LANE, LONDON, W.C., 

AND 4 BROAD STREET, READING. 
y Addresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale 
Commissions executed. 


Secondhand Bookseller, 
100 Sr. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both 
THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL LIST EVER ISSUED 
OF THESE EDITIONS SENT POST PAID ON 
REQUEST. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, 
Portiand, Maine, U.8.A. 


']\YPEWRITING. —The WEST KENSINGTON 
OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, 
Legal and General Copying. Circulars, &c., 
duplicated, Usualterms, References. 
lished 11 years,—SIKES & SIKES, 13 Wolverton 
Gardens, and 229 Hammersmith Road, W. 


YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 

done. 10d. per 1,000 words. Specimens 

and references.—Address, Miss MESSER, Lang 
Mead, Ditton Road, Surbiton, 8.W. 


l sse an —Authors’ MSS., 10d. per 

all descriptions ; neat, prompt, 
accurate ; duplicating a speciality. Shorthand. 
Testimonials.—Mrs. MICHEL, 23 Quarrendon 
Street, Fulham, 8.W. 


&c. 


The MARCH CAT~- | 


Estab- | 


_ The Academy and Literature 


7 NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
(University of London.) 
CHAIR OF ARABIC. 

The Council will shortly proceed to fill the | 
Vacancy in this Chair. 

Applications accompanied by not more than 
six Testimonials, and by such other evidence 
| of fitness for the post as Candidates may wish 
| to submit, should reach the Secretary not later 
| than Saturday, March 19. 
| Particulars will be sent on application. 

T. GREGORY FOSTER, 
Secretary. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. Pusiic | 

LECTURES ON FRENCH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. 

Professor Antoine Thomas, of the Sorbonne, 

will deliver Three Lectures on French Language 





| and Literature on fuesday, Wednesday, and | 


Friday, March 15, 16 and 18, at 5.30 o’clock. 
| Admission to the Lectures, which are open 
| to the public without Fee, will be by Ticket. 
| Application for cards of admission should-be 
| made to the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University 
| of London, South Kensington, { S.W. 





'YYPEWRITING setiaatalin and cabin. 

executed. 9d. per 1,000 words. Carbon 

| duplicates. Highest testimonials.— Miss LAwson, 
Blurton Road, Fenton, Staffordshire. 





IVYPEWRITING.—Reviews, Essays, Novels 

Plays, Poetry and Scholastic Work, Corre- 
spondence, &c., Typed ; or from Dictation 
(Shorthand if desired). Foreign, Scientific, and 
difficult MSS. a speciality. Eight years’ ex- 
perience. Duplicating. Specimens, Terms and 
Authors’ 
Strand, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). 
MYPEWRITING.—Novels, Plays, Reviews, 

&c., accurately Typed at 10d. per 1,000 
words. Ten years’ experience. References to 
authors. Work by post quickly returned.— 
| E. L. Davipson, 68 Hyde Vale, Blackheath, 
London. 








Ben v4 Ms8S., SERMONS, PLAYS, &c., 
carefully typed at home (Remington), 
| 10d. per 1,000 words ; reduction for quantities. 
Orders promptly executed.—M. L. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, Clapham, 8.W. 





i—_———~? AND TYPEWRITING. 

Russian, French, Spanish, and Italian. 
Plain typewriting, 1s. per 1,000 words Transla- 
tion tariff on application. BAMPTON & PRYNNR, 
32 Pitcairn Road, Mitcham. 


References sent. — GRAHAM, 34 | 
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yous G GE NTLEMAN, of artistic and literary 
tastes, desires engagement as companion 
and reader.—ADVERTISER, c/o 58 Dunster St., 
| Northampton. 


The international Copyright Bureau, 
Limited. 
4 EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 


COPYRIGHTS in United Kingdom and 
Abroad, Plays, Books, Songs, Music, Sketches, 
| &c., at a small Fee. 
| Arranges Copyright Performances at the 
lowest terms. 
| Makes Translations and Adaptations. 

Acts as Agents for Placing Plays, Books, 
Songs, Music, Sketches, &c., in United Kingdom 
and Abroad. 

Agents in Paris, New. York, Berlin, Vienna, 
St. Petersburg, Madrid, &c., &c. 





pa ts 5339 Central. Terms on applications 


FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


S GEORGE FOR ENGLAND, by T. Teign- 
\) mouth Shoré (Cassell): Wanted, new or 
second-hand copies in good condition.—Miss 
L. R, RIDDELL, 5 Gordon House Road, Highgate 
Road, N.W. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN 
AUTHORS, including Dickens, Thackeray, 
Lever, Ainsworth; Books illustrated by G. and 
R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. 
The largest and choicest Collection offered for 
Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and sent 
post free on application. Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
| Street, London, W.C. 


OOKS.—We want good Books. Do you 
want Cash? Good prices paid for any- 
thing rare, curious, quaint, fine coloured plates, 
good bindings, old sporting books, &c. List 
free.—JUCKES, Book Merchants and Exporters, 
Birmingham. 


URRENT LITERATURE AND SURPLUS 

/ BOOKS of every kind bought at fair 
prices for cash by HOLMES Bros., 4 Manette 
Street, Charing Cross Road (many years with 
Mrs. C. Hindley, of Booksellers’ Row). 


‘REIGHTON on Vaccination; Hilarion, by 

! K. Douglas King; In a False Position ; 
Athenzum for March, 1903, containing obituary 
notice of John Inglesant, or Mr. Shorthouse.— 
DENNIS & HOLLOWAY, aad Bar Library, Scar- 
borough. 

















Wepnespay, at 3.30, Or, EMIL REICH, on 
Foundations.” 


LECTURES IN LONDON 
AT THE UNIVERSITY.—Tvespay, at 8, and 


“The Roman Constitution : 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


HE objects of the Association are to make the Lectures as widely 
known as possible, and generally to promote University 


Extension Work. 











AT GRESHAM COLLEGE.—Tuzespay, at 8, | 


Dr. J. HOLLAND ROSE, on “ King William and Bismarck”; Tuvrspay> 
at 8, Dr. EMIL REICH, on “ History : Sources of History—Documents and | 
other Sources,” 


AT BIRKBECK COLLEGE.—Wepnespay, at 


6.30, MAJOR MARTIN HUME, on “ Devotional, Mystical, and Polemical 


Central Association of University Extension Students 
Rt. How LORD REAY 
Vice-Presidents 


The Bisnor or Ripon. 

Dr. R. D. ROBERTS. 

Sir'Henry EB. Roscor, F.R.S. 

Dr. Joun HoLuaxpd Rose. 

Sir AntHuR W. Ricker, F.R.S. 
Mr. ALFRED MILNES, M.A. Dr. CHARLES WALDSTEIN. | 
Dr. Emit Reics. Mr. T. H. WARREN (Ozford). 


Chairman of Committee: Mr. Marx H. JupGE. 


Rt. Hon. Lord Avesury, F.R.S. 
Sir Lauper Brunton, F.R.S. 
Sir Martin Oonway, M.A. 

Sir Jonn Evans, K.O.B., F.R.S. 
Major Martin A. 8. Hume. 





| the Central Association. 


Students, and others interested in the objects of the Association’ 
are invited to become Members. The Membership Subscription is 
Five Shillings per annum. 

Local Associations and Committees are invited to become Cor- 
porate Members, paying the same Subscription as individual 
Members, and electing representatives to attend the Meetings of 


Individual Members and Corporate Members receive the 


Extensionist free by post. 
Honorary Secretary: MAX JUDGE, 7 PALL MALL, S.W. 


(Telephone 3309 Central.) 
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PUBLISHERS’ 


Newspapers making a special feature of Reviews 


New Books, &c. 


MEDIUMS 


and Advertisements of 





The Best, Brightest, & Most Interesting Paper. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
10 or 12 Pages Daily. 
PoPULAR FEATURES ARE :— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes. 


Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art, 
and Dramatic Events. 


Science and Art specially dealt with. 
Fullest Reports of All Current Events and Special 
Telegrams from Correspondents Everywhere. 


The Leading Religious Newspaper. 
THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 
Every Thursday. One Penny. 


The Largest Penny Religious Paper. 
From 80 to 120 Columns. Stands in the 
front rank of Religious Newspapers. 


London : 
JAMES CLAKKE & CO., 13 & 14 Fleet St. E.C, 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


Established 1821: 
Published Daily. Price One Penny. 


Has a circulation peculiar to itself among the 
more cultivated classes of Great Britain in every 
district, and claims, with justice, to be one of the 
leading papers in the country. 

Contains special columns devoted to literary 
matters, 





THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


has been PROVED to be far ahead 

of any other London evening 

paper as a medium for publishers 
announcements. 


PUBLISHERS’ COLUMNS DAILY 


A Classified Survey of the Week’s 
Publishing appears every Saturday. 


Offices: TUDOR STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


SHEFFIELD 
DAILY INDEPENDENT 
ESTABLISHED 1819. 


Review Days—Wednesdays and Fridays. 
EpirortaL Notices appear also in the Editor's 
“ PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS.” 
PUBLISHERS’ ADVERTISEMENT OoLUMN side-by-side 
with REviEws, &c. 


47 Fleet Street, & 21 Fargate, Sheffield. 


THE FREEMAN’S JOURNAL 
1763. 
The Oldest, Best, and Most Influential 
Newspaper in Ireland, with the largest 
circulation. 





London Office (with special wire), 211 Strand, 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 
10, 12, 14; and 16 Pages Daily. 
THE EVENING PAPER OF THE. EDUCATED MAN 
AND His FAMILy. 
Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current 
Literature, and without doubt the best 
Evening paper in the Kingdom for Pub- 
lishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books 
Next to Literary Matter every Day. 


Orrices : NEwTon St., HotBorn, Lonpown, W.C. 











NEWCASTLE DAILY JOURNAL 
Established 1832. 


The Conservative Newspaper for the 
Counties of Northumberland, Durham, 
Cumberland, and Berwickshire. 

SPECIAL REVIEW DAY— 
SATURDAYS. 








London Office (special wire), 169 Fleet Street, E.C. 


SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH 
Established 1855. 

The principal morning paper published 
in South Yorkshire. Enjoys a National 
reputation. 

Special Publishers’ page every Wednesday. 

Reviews and criticisms carefully and 
cleverly written. 














| The Far East-Bookis to Read Now | 





Mr. Heinemann begs to announce the publication of two 
Important works touching the Far East Question. 


For JAPAN, CHINA, 
KOREA, and SIBERIA, 


Read The World’s History.— Vol. ITI. 


The 2nd Volume of this work (of which Volumes I., III., IV., 
and VII. have already appeared) is now ready, and deals with the 
territories and peoples at present forming the Stage and Dramatis 
Persone of one of the Greatest Dramas of the 

World’s History. 

The Myths, Gods and Heroes, Religions, Dynasties, Social and 
Political development, aims, and ideals of the various pure and 
blended races, as well as the geographical configuration (aided by 
the most recent maps) and climatic conditions of the countries they 
occupy, are described with the greatest literary skill and historical 
accuracy. This Volume will be found a sine gua non to those 
desirous of understanding fully the factors which have contributed 
to the great awakening of an Eastern people to the consciousness 
of its mission of Civilization. 





A SECOND EDITION OF 


KOREA. 


By ANGUS HAMILTON. 


15¢, net. 

This Book, fresh from the pen of an Eye-witness of the social 
and political condition and customs of the Koreans, and their 
destined lords, the Japs, has attracted so much attention during 
the past two weeks, that the whole of the First Edition has been 
exhausted, To understand the Hermit Kingdom this book is a 
necessity. . 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





The Far Eastern Problem 


RUSSIA’S POSITION IN ASIA 


FROM PARIS TO NEW YORK BY LAND 


By HARRY DE WINDT 


Profusely Illustrated with Maps and Photographs by the Author, 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net; by post, 13s. 
*,* Second Impression in the Press. 


St. James’s Gazette.—“ A rattling book. One of the most exhilarating volumes 
of travel we have read. The story is a graphic piece of writing, is of world-wide 
interest, and a valuable addition to the literature of travel.” 

Daily Chronicle-—“ Remarkable as a feat of human endurance and pertinacity.” 

North Mail.—“ Takes second place only to Nansen’s great work.” 


GEORGE NEWNES, Lid., 3 to 12 SouTHAMPTON STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





ADVERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) for the COVER PAGES of the 
ACADEMY should be sent not later than Noon on Thursday to 
9 East Harding Street, E.C. Terms, &c., on application. 





Special cloth cases for binding the half-yearly volume of the 
ACADEMY can be supplied for 1s. each. The price of the bound half- 
yearly volume is 8s. 9d. Communications should be addressed to the 
Publisher, 9 East Harding Street, E.C. 





NOTE.—Amateurs and others owning P hoto- 
graphs of Literary, Musical, Artistic or Dramatic 
interest are requested to communicate with the 
Editor of this Journal, 9 East Harding Street, E.C. 
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CONTENTS OF THE 


Nineteenth Century and After 


for MARCH. 


THE UNITY OF THE EMPIRE. By the Right Hon. Lord Taurine 

RUSSIA, JAPAN, AND OURSELVES. By ©. A. W. POWNALL 

RUSSIA’S FINANCIAL POSITION. Bv O. ELTZBACHER 

THE PROPOSED EDUCATIONAL CONOORDAT : A NONCONFORMI®T REPLY. By the Rev. Jonny HuGues 

SIR GEORGE COLLEY IN SOUTH AFRICA: MR. MORLEY’S CHAPTER ON MAJUBA. By Mrs. 
Beaumont (Lady Pomeroy-Col/ey) 

THE FRANOISCAN LEGENDS IN ITALIAN ART. By Emma Gurney SaLrer 

THE SNAKE-DANCERS OE MISHONGNOVI. By R. B, TowssHEND 

INDIA AND TARIFF REFORM. By Sir Epwaro Sassoon, Bart., M.P. 

THE RECOGNITION OF THE DRAMA BY THE STATE. By Hexry ARTHUR JONES 

WHAT IS A UNIVERSITY? By WALTER FREWEN LonD 

THE FLIGHT OF THE EARLS. By Pai.try Wilson 

THE WAR OFFICE REVOLUTION AND ITS LIMITS. By Sipvay Low 

SOME DUTIES OF NEUTRALS. By Sir Jonny Macponeut, 0.B., LL.D. (Associate of the Institut de Droit 
International) 


LAST, MONTH: (1) By Sir Wemyss Retp. (2) By Epwarp Dicey, C.B. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltd. 





A STRIKINGLY MODERN BOOK 
Immediately will be Published. 


THE AWAKENING OF MRS. CARSTAIRS 


BY OLIVIA ROY 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
*,* The story tells in diary form of the awakening, by another man, of the emotions of 


a young woman whose marriage was based on no deeper feeling than friendship for the man 
who was her husband.—Olivia Roy is the wife of a well-known London Author. 


GEORGE A. MORTON, 42 George Street. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Ltd. 


Edinburgh : 
London : 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Office—HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 








Invested Funds exceed £50,000,000. 


Summary of the Report presented at the Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting, held on March 3, 1904, - 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—'he number of Policies issued during the year was 74,358, 
assuring the sum of £7,396,060, and producing a New Annual Premium Income of 
£396,780. 

The Premiums received during the year were £3,814,856, being an increase of 
£163,398 over the year 1902. 

The Claims of the year amounted to 21,523,686. The number of Deaths was 6,611, 
and 5,685 Endowment Assurances matured. 

The number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 712,097. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premiums received during the year were 25,846,554, 
being an increase of £155,647. 

The Claims of the year amounted to 22,100,824. The number of Deaths was 
210,839, and 3,246 Endowment Assurances matured. 

The number of Free Policies granted during the year to those Policyholders of five 
years’ standing who desired to discontinue their payments was 95,938, the number in 
force being 912,984. The number of Free Policies which became Claims during the year 
was 19,788. 

The total number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 15,200,390; their 
average duration exceeds ten and a quarter years. 

The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the Balance Sheet, are 
£51,217,377, being an increase of 24,062,176 over those of 1902. 

The Staff Provident Fund, which was founded in 1898 for the benefit of the outdoor 
staff, shows a satisfactory increase for the year, the total amount standing to the credit of 
the Fund being £127,077. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Co. have examined the Securities, and their certifi- 
cate is appended to the Balance Sheets. 


FREDERICK SCHOOLING, D. W. STABLE, Secretary. 


THOS. C. DEWEY, Joint General 
WILLIAM HUGHES, Managers. 


Actuary. 


. The full Report and. Balagwe Sheet.can be obtained on application, 


THE TATLER 


EDITED BY 


CLEMENT SHORTER 


The Lightest, Brightest, 
and most Interesting 


Society and 
Dramatic Paper 
EVER PUBLISHED. 





— oa 
THE TATLER 


| An Up-to-date Society Paper. 


Society and the Stage Richly 
Illustrated Week by Week. 


The Best Printing. 


The Best Paper, The Best 
Contents of any Paper of 


> its kind, 
| 





PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Can be obtained of all News- 
agents, and at all Bookstalls. 


| Offices : CREAT NEW STREET, E.C. 


THE TATLER 


EDITED BY 


CLEMENT SHORTER 
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The De La More Press Publications | syAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co.'s 


NEW VOLUMES OF “THE KING'S CLASSICS.” NOW READY. 


KINGS’ LETTERS. Letters of the Kings 


of England, from Alfred to the Coming of the Tudors. Newly edited from the 
originals by ROBERT STEELE, F.S.A. With a Portrait of Henry V. as Frontis- 
piece. 2s. 6d. net; quarter-bound vellum, 3s. 6d. net. 

By PROFESSOR SKEAT. CHAUCER FOR MODERN READERS. 


CHAUCER’S KNIGHT’S TALE: or, Pala- 


mon and Arcite. Done into Modern English by the Rev. Professor SkEAT, 
Litt.D. With Frontispiece. 1s. net; 3 quarter- -bound vellum, 2s. 6d. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ALL ABOUT SHIPS AND SHIPPING. 


A Popular Handbook of Nautical Information, by FrRaANcIs Mil-TouN, with six 
Coloured Plates and many [Illustrations in the text. Specially designed 
attractive cover stamped in colours. 5s. net. 

*,* In addition to chapters dealing with many branches of nautical information, 
this valuable little book contains a list of the ships of the Royal Navy and the fleets of 
the principal Shipping Companies, illustrated by small drawings indicating the various 
types of vessels, and coloured plates of flags; and also of vessels typical ef various 
periods of our naval history. 

“In every way this is one of the most complete little manuals of the sea and the 
sea services we have seen.”—Lloyd’s Weekly. 


STEVENSON’S SHRINE. The Record of 


a Pilgrimage by Lavra Srupsss. With many Illustrations and a Map. 
Part I. Auckland to Tonga. Part II. Vavau to Samoa. Part III. Vailima 
and the Shrine. Oloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. Grey boards, 5s. net. 

“ The book is well written, and is graced by a number of beautiful photographs.” 


The King’s Poets, 


The Volumes of the series named “The KING’S POETS” are uniform in size, type, 
paper, and binding with those of “ The KING'S CLASSIOS,” of which “The 
KING’S POETS ” is a Section. 

The object of “ The KING’S POETS” is to present a Series of Poetic Texts of com- 
manding interest in a literary background which will exhibit the full significance 
of each work, 





THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE. With an 


Introduction and Notes by W. Basi WorsFoLtp, M.A. The volume is 
furnished with a Reproduction of the Portrait of Wordsworth by H. W. 
Pickersgill, R.A., in the National Gallery, and a Map of the Lake District. 
3s. 6d. net ; quarter-bound vellum, 5s. net. 


ALEXANDER MORING, LTD., 298 REGENT STREET, W. 


“THE TIMES” 


Siterary Supplement 


A Special aaenaey Suen is published with The 

Times ‘on Friday. This Supplement is an impartial and 

authoritative organ of literary criticism and a compre- 

hensive and trustworthy medium of literary intelligence. 
It can be had with The Times of Friday alone. 


Subscriptions, inclusive of postage, for The Times of Friday :— 





3 Mouths 6 Months 12 Months 
Inland 3s. 3d. .' 6s. 6d. 13s. Od. 
Foreign ... 4s. 4d. 8s. 8d. 17s. 4d. 


CONTENTS OF FRIDAY, MARCH 4, 1904. 


Literature. | Fiction 
Bagh’ in the _— fet a 4 7. Own. 
The Annals of Tacitas, | «@ : 
Ireland in the New Centa — 
The Religious Life of Lon 
The German General Star ‘and the | Art 


Cruikshank in Water Colour. 


South African War. 
Bryan’s Dictionary. 


French Emigrés in Surrey. | 
Colonel Anstruther Thomson’s Remi- | 
niscences—Confession & Absolution | Drama. 
—Liquor Licensing. “Ferréol ” and “ La Robe Rouge.” 
“THE TIMES” LITERARY SUPPLEMENT is also sold 


with the Mail, or 


“THE TIMES” WEEKLY EDITION, upon payment of 
an additional penny. 





Address THE PUBLISHER, The Times, 
Printing House Square, London, E.C. 


NEW BOOKS. 





Dictionary of Contemporary 


Quotations 
(ENGLISH) 


By HELENA SWAN. Small demy 8vo, 608 pp. 7s. 6d. 
Just issued. This is the latest addition to Sonnenschein’s 
Reference Series. Other volumes already issued ; 


Svo, each 7s. 6d., all Fully Indexed 


Dictionary of English 
Quotations 


By Col. P. H. DALBIAC, M.P. 516 pp. 


Dictionary of Classical 
Quotations 


Texts and Translations. 
Second Edition. 


Third Edition. 


By T. B. HaRBoTTLE. 650 pp. 


Dictionary of French and 
italian Quotations 


By Col. DALBIAC and T. B. HARBOTTLE. 
Edition shortly. 


What Great Men have Said 
About Great Men 


By W. WALE. 590 pp. 


“Will at once be Le to the shelves which contain the traly welcome 
books of reference.” — 


“A monument of aaaniiee research, as near perfection in point of complete- 
ness as such a work could very well be.”—Daily News. 


Dictionary of Historical 


Allusions 
By T. B. HARBOTTLE. 


572 pp. Second 


Second Edition shortly. 


Fatigue 
By A. Mosso, Professor of pn my | in the University of 
Turin. Translated by M. and W. B. DrRuMMoND. With 
Diagrams. 348 pp. 4s. 6d. 


“ A book for the student and educationist. The subject constitates one of the 
most fascinating chapters in the history of medical science, and all educationists, at 
any rate, should obtain the book.”— Yorkshire Post. 


Some Popular Philosophy 
By GreorGcE H. Lonc. 2s. 6d. 


“ Many will be glad to have the opportunity of getting hold of a book which 
treats high topics in a way that can be appreciated without much previous training 
in mental gymnastics.”— Notts Guardian. 


A NEW AND INTERESTING HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


Cristina 


A Romance of Italy in Olden Days. By EmMILy UNDER- 
DOWN (Norley Chester). With 4 Plates by A. TWIDLE. 6s. 


“ Her simple tale may be commended for its artless telling.”—S¢. James’ Gazette. 

“ A story altogether charming.”—Jilerary World. 

“A graceful little story.”—G@uardian. 

“ The outstanding features of. the time are depicted with knowledge and skill, 
and a picturesque and engaging romance is evolved.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“A happy blend of history and fiction.”—Catholic Fireside. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limited. 
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“ THE TEMPLE E BIOGRAPHIES.” 
Edited by DUGALD MACFADYEN, M.A. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, each volume 4s. 6d. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ROBERT 
BROWNING 


By EDWARD DOWDEN, D.C.L. 
In style and treatment this book is similar to Prof. 
Dowden’s book on Shakespeare. 


The 


MAZZINI. G. F. WATTS, 
By R.A. 
mnee wresce By THE Rev. 
BOLTON KING, | HUGH MACMILLAN, 
M.A. D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SAVONAROLA 


A City’s Tragedy. 
By NEWMAN HOWARD. 
4s. 6d. net. 

“If we know anything of that rare thing called 
poetry, this play is the true matter, great in theme, 
great in conception, and great in form. An assurance 
of style,a dignity without parade, a plain poignancy 
of thought and expression, are essential for lasting work, 
and all these gifts are Mr. Howard’s.”— Atheneum, 


USEFUL COMPANIONS TO THOSE 
VISITING THE CONTINENT. 


“Mr. Gardner tells the story of each and all the 
thousand and one beauties of ‘Siena’ in a most scholarly 
and careful fashion.”— Daily Telegraph. 

A NOTABLE NEW ADDITION IN 


THE MEDIZVAL TOWN SERIES. 


SIENA 


By EDMUND G. GARDNER. 
With numerous Illustrations from Reproductions ani 
Topographical Drawings by HELEN M. JAMES, 
Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, cloth ; 5s. 6d. net, leather. 


IN THE SAME SERIES, 


ASSISI. FLORENCE. ROME. 
BRUGES. MOSCOW. ROUEN. 
CAIRO. NUREMBERG. SEVILLE, 
CHARTRES. PERUGIA. TOLEDO. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. PRAGUE. VERONA. 


Please write for Complete List, with names of Authors, 
Prices, &c. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY, 


VENICE 


And its Story. 


By T. OKEY. 

With 112 Illustrations (50 being in colour) 12. 1s. net. 

“The claims of Venice on the attention of men of our 
times are manifold ; the merchant sees in it a prede- 
cessor of our commerce ; for the artist and the architect 
it isa holy city; the historian sees in it the gateway of 
medieval Europe opening on the east; the politician 
studies a form of government stable for centuries, and 
ite effect upon its subjects ; the philosopher seeks the 
inherent causes of its decay.”"—Atheneeum, 


Studies of certain of the immediate followers of | 


St. Francis of Assisi and those associated with the 
early days of his order. 


SONS of FRANCIS 


By ANNE MACDONELL. 
With 9 Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net, 


LATEST ADDITIONS IN THE 


Temple Classics 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, 
1s. 6d, net, cloth ; 2s. net, lambskin, 
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Elliot Stock’s New Books | | 


NEW AND EXCITING NOVEL. 
In crown 8vo, in tasteful cloth binding, with Frontis- 
piece, 3s 


A MODERN MAN HUNT. 


By PHILIP H. LOOKWOOD, Author of “Storm | 


and Sunshine in the Dales.” 


NEW STORY.—In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in | 


cloth, 6s. 


CROSS PURPOSES: A Story 


of the Franco-German War. By J EAN MERIVAL 


NOW READY.—NEW VOLUME OF THE 
CHEAP EDITION OF THE BOOK LOVERS’ 
LIBRARY. 

In foolscap 8vo, printed on antique paper, and taste- 
fully bound, 1s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN JOCULAR 


Literature. A Popular Subject More Olosely 
Considered. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. 
NOW READY, OHEAP EDITION. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 2s. 


Ohronicle Play in Six Scenes. By W. H. PINDER. 

“The action of the play is brisk and pleasantly 
stimulating.”— Western Times (Exeter). 

“Its literary qualities make it more than worthy of 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


ALFRED THE GREAT. A. 


perusal, and its dramatic possibilities may be found | 


deserving of attention by those who are desirous of 
dresenting something novel. nN —Evening Post (Exeter). 


THIRD EDITION, 
Much Enlarged. In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 


THE HOME NURSE: A Hand- 


Book for Sickness and Emergencies (formerly | 


known as “Sick Nursing at Home”). By S. F. A. 


OAULFEILD,Author of “ The Lives of the Apostles,” | 


“True Philosophy,” “House Mottoes and Inscrip- 
tions,” etc. 
“It is a volume that every house should possess 
Every chapter is brimfal of information.” 
British Weekly. 


“A work containing much useful information and | 


many practical suggestions.”—Liferary World. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 
62 Paternoster Row, Lonpon, E.C. 
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SPECIAL SPRING 
ANNOUNCEMENT NUMBER. 


The issue for March 19 will be a | 


double number, including a Special 


Supplement, which will contain, in | 


as complete a form as possible, a 


! 


Catalogue of all the New Books | 


announced for publication during the © 


forthcoming Season. 


Considerable attention will be given | 


to the arrangement of the lists. The 
books will be classified according to 
subject and importance, prices will 
| be given, and each series of announce- 


| ments arranged in such a way as to | 


be most useful for future reference to | 


Booksellers and Book-buyers. 
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CASSELL’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





New Six Shilling Novels 
NOW READY. 





“Red Morn.” 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


“ Par above the ordinary run of modern novels.” 
Punch. 





Angels and Devils and 
Man. 


By WINIFREC GRAHAM. 


“The novel is one of the cleverest we have read 
this season.” —Ladies’ Field. 





To-morrow’s Tangle. 


By GERALDINE BONNER. 


“A strongly conceived and powerfully written 
novel.”— Pall Mall Gazette, 





The Despoilers. 


By EDMUND MITCHELL. 


“The plot is decidedly ingenious in its unravel- 
ling.” — Globe. 





MANCHURIA AND THE FAR EAST. 
Popular Edition, Now Ready, price 3s. 6d. 


The Real Siberia. 


Together with an Account of a Dash Through 
Manchuria, 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 


With Numerous Illustrations. Thirteenth 
Imp’ nm. 





Popular Edition, Ready Shortly, price 3s. 6d, 


America at Work. 
By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 


With 38 Full-page Plates from Special Photo- 
graphs. Tenth Impression. 





Popular Edition. Ready Shortly, price 3s. 6d, 


The New Far East. 


By ARTHUR DI6SY, F.R.G.S., 


Chairman of the Council of the Japan Society. 
Illustrated. 





POCKET EDITION OF WORKS BY 
R. L. STEVENSON. 





New Volumes Ready Shortly. 


The Black Arrow. 


Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 


The Master of Ballantrae. 


Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 


*,* The Pocket Editions of “KIDNAPPED” and 
“ CATRIONA,” published last autumn, achieved an 
immediate popularity, and have already been re- 
printed to meet the large demand. 


**Messrs. Cassell’s ket editions of 


Stevenson are delightful, the form being 
both choice and eonvenient.”— Athenaeum. 





CASSELL &Company, Ltd., 


LONDON, & all Booksellers. 
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Literary Notes 


iss M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), 
M whose serial, ‘‘ Lychgate Hall,” now running 
in the weekly edition of ‘The Times,” will 

be published in this country and America 

by Messrs. Longman, is working in collaboration 
with Mr. Sydney Valentine on a dramatic version 
of her story “ Fiander’s Widow,” published in 1901. The 
same writer is also contemplating an original three-act 


play. 


SHAKESPEAREANS will be interested in the picture in 
this week’s issue of the statue by Louis Hasselriis, the 
Danish sculptor living in Rome, which will be erected 
at Elsinore this year. Of the inscriptions upon the 
memorial one will be the quotation from Saxo’s Danish 
Chronicle—“Valiant. Amleth, worthy of immortal 
fame.” 


THe London Shakespeare League, founded in 1902, 
is doing and has done much good work, as is clearly 
shown in the latest annual report of the Association. 
The celebrations in April last were most successful, 
including a performance of ‘“ Twelfth Night,’ by the 
Elizabethan Stage Society, a lecture by Professor Gol- 
lancz on “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and the 
reading of a paper on “ Shakespeare’s London” by Mr. 
Ordish. Not the least interesting feature of the Com- 
memoration was the Public Dinner held in the Victoria 
Hall at the Criterion Restaurant. Dr. Furnivall occu- 
pied the chair, and received a pretty compliment from 
the Dinner Committee in the shape of a handsome 
floral tribute. Sprigs of “Rosemary for remembrance ” 
were laid at the side of every place at the table. 
The speech of the Chairman was in a happily reminis- 
cent vein. He recalled.a conversation with Browning, 
and the poet’s words—“ Well, Furnivall, what possesses 
me more than anything else is the royal ease of the man. 
Here are we striving and jostling on the lower slopes, 
and then Shakespeare just comes in among us, and 
passes through and seats himself on his throne above 
us and we are silent.” ‘Take your Shakespeare,” ex- 
claimed Dr. Furnivall in another passage of a most 
animated and eloquent discourse, “and read the plays 
in their chronological order—that is, in their order of 
production—and you will feel yourself in contact with 
the man himself; you will observe the growth of his 
mind and the increasing power of his art, as if he were 
a personal friend ; and all this rot about Bacon, all this 
twaddle about cryptograms, all this silliness about 
cyphers, will drop off you like water! ” The attendances 
were highly satisfactory. The nucleus of a Shakespeare 
library has also been formed. The Commemoration fes- 
tivities for this year bid fair to be more extensive and 
even more popular; I hope to provide details of them 
shortly. 


As will be seen from the letters printed in the 
correspondence columns this week, there is considerable 
divergence of opinion as to what will be the best form 
for the London Shakespeare Memorial. Three proposi- 
tions have been put forward—i., a Monument; ii., a 
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Theatre ; iii., a Picture Gallery and Library. On one 
point there is fortunately no second opinion—that there 
should be a memorial of one character or another. As 
I have said before, whatever scheme may be finally 
decided upon must be supported by all, no matter 
whether it be their pet project or not. 


On Saturday last the lecture room (including the 
gallery) at the British Museum was again filled by 
members and friends of the Central Association of 
U.E. Students. The occasion was a lecture on the 
Parthenon by Dr. Emil Reich, organised by the above 
Association in order to throw light on the lectures on 
Greek History and Art in Dr. Reich’s course on History 
at the University. In every way it was a great success, 
and the Central Association is doing inestimable good 
by these supplementary lectures. Major Martin Hume 
is to lecture in the same room on March 26, when the 
subject will be ‘Some Living Documents in the Spanish 
MSS. Catalogue,” Major Hume is giving a course of 
lectures at Birkbeck Institute on “Spanish Influences 
upon English Prose Literature.” 








24.0 





Tus year being the centenary of Herder’s death, the 
English Goethe Society also had its celebration, which 
took the form of a meeting at the Medical Hall, on the 
24th ult. Dr. Karl Breul, Reader in Germanic at 
Cambridge, gave a most interesting paper on the famous 
German writer and philosopher to whom the world at 
large and England in particular owe so deep a debt of 
gratitude. Herder powerfully influenced Goethe at 
Strassburg. The latter caused him to be called to 
Weimar, where, by his writings and translations, he 
did more than any one else to introduce English litera- 
ture to his fellow-countrymen. Percy’s “ Reliques,” the 
‘ Volkslieder,” and “The Cid” were dwelt on by the 
lecturer as well as the “Ideas on the History of Man- 
kind.” His and his wife’s friendship for a long time 
graced Goethe’s life ; still his last years were marred by 
great bitterness of spirit. 


Tue Thackeray letters conclude in the March issue 
of “ The Century,” and contain some interesting matter. 
There is pleasant confirmation of an oft-made statement 
in “The old Major” (Thackeray’s stepfather) ‘grows 
to be more and more like Colonel Newcome every day.” 
Of his own “ young women,” one of whom became the 
wife of the late Sir Leslie Stephen, he says, “I am 
afraid the two Lambert girls in ‘ The Virginians’ are very 
like them, but of course deny it if anybody accuses me.” 
Of his new home at Palace Green he writes, “ If I live, 
please God, I shall write the history of Queen Anne 
there,” and again, ‘I want, if I can afford health and 
time, to write the life of Queen Anne in that room 
with the arched window which has a jolly look-out on 
two noble Kensington Garden elms.” His income in 
1860 he puts at about £5,000. Here is a tantalising 
semi-clue: “A friend of mine is coming out to NY., 
to whom I shall give a letter. He is a queer 
fellow, the original of the Chevalier Strong in ‘ Pendon- 
nis.” Does that letter of introduction still exist? If 
so, to whom was it given? 


Very topical and full of informing matter is ‘‘ The 
Fortnightly ” under Mr. W. L. Courtney’s editorship. 
In the March number, beside political and general 
articles may be noted “ The Collected Poems of Chris- 
tina Rossetti,” by Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, ‘“‘ Enter- 
taining,” by Mrs. John Lane, and “ How they Teach 
Acting at the Paris Conservatoire,” by L. J. Mrs. 
John Lane’s paper is spirited and amusing. 


Tue “Chicago Tribune” throws light upon the Poe 
poem recently printed as a new discovery, but, of course, 
the light may be false. I quote the following para- 
graphs as interesting and amusing: 


In the year 1876, living in the State of Indiana was an 
ambitious young man named James Whitcomb Riley. 
His ambition ran to poetry. He could not, however, get 
the great magazines of the country to further it and his 
contributions to the local papers died with their birth. 
To a friend he once laughingly complained if he could 
sign his poems with a big name they might not only be 
accepted by the magazines, but win him fame. 

Then a friend demurred. Thereupon young Riley 
wagered he could write a poem, sign it with a big name, 
and it would be copied far and wide. As a result of this 


wager there appeared in the Kokomo (Ind.) “ Sentinel ”’ 
a copy of verses entitled “ Leonanie,’’ with the following 
explanatory introduction : 

‘In the house of a gentleman of this city we saw a 
poem written on a flyleaf of an old book. 


Noticing the 
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initials, ‘E. A. P.,’ at the bottom, it struck us possibly 
we had run across a bonanza. 

“The owner of the book said he did not know who the 
author of the poem was. His grandfather, who gave 
him the book, kept an inn in Chesterfield, near Rich- 
mond, Va. One night a young man, who showed plainly 
the marks of dissipation, rapped at the door and asked 
if he could stay all night, and was shown a room. 

“When they went the next morning to call him to 
breakfast he had gone, but had left a book, and on the 
fly leaf he had written these verses.’’ 

Riley won his wager. The poem was widely copied 
throughout the newspapers. It was eagerly commented 
upon and accepted by some as a genuine Poe treasure 
trove, and it was scornfully rejected by others. But 
among those whom it imposed upon was so good a poet, 
so keen a critic, as William Cullen Bryant. 


VerRNoN Lez devotes her study in Literary Psychology 
in this month’s “ Contemporary ” to “ Carlyle and The 
Present Tense.” The following quotations are interest- 
ing: 

. “Tt seems an idiotically obvious remark, yet one is apt 
to feel a little shock of surprise when its truth is brought 
home to one: the present tense makes things present ; 
it abolishes the narrative and the narrator. This can be 
verified, as the relation of relief and colour is best veri- 
fied in pictures, by a process of reversing, like standing a 
picture on its head. The ballad gives us this. For in 
the ballad the bulk of the telling is sometimes in the pre- 
sent tense, and the effects are obtained by a lapse into 
the past. For instance : 


He has gotten a coat of the even cloth, 
And a pair o’ shoon of the velvet green ; 
And till seven years were come and gone 
True Thomas on earth was never seen. 


Here the ballad-monger, like the uneducated folk of our 
own day, experiences a difficulty in following an action 
without actually witnessing it, hence he speaks in the 
present; but when he wants to sum up the result, he 
unconsciously employs the past tense, which makes an 
end of the business. And of course the alternation with 
the past tense produces by contrast an extremely lively 
tense of the present. In more artistic ballads the past 
tense is prevalent, and there is a jump into the present 
at the moment of passion and action, with a very solemn 
drop back into the past to give the result. Thus, in the 
Braes of Yarrow: 


Two has he hurt, and three has slain 
On the bloody braes o’ Yarrow ; 
But the stubborn knight crept in behind, 
And pierced his body thorough. 
Again: 
She’s ta’en him in her arms twa, 
And given him kisses thorough ; 
She sought to bind his mony wounds, 
But he lay dead on Yarrow. 


It is surely no mere coincidence that the past tense 
should here recur as soon as the action is finished.”’ 

“The present tense, therefore, which is a rough and 
ready dramatic trick in the ballad, and a vulgar dodge 
for realisation in a writer (for all his genius) of the 
superficial psychology of Dickens; the present tense is 
also the natural form of the lyric or the prophecy. For 
men like Shelley, Browning, or Carlyle, it is the tense 
of the eternal verities, which, from their very nature, 
have not been, but, like all divine things, always are.”’ 


Mr. Anprew Lane is a master of Historical Mys- 
teries, and thus introduces in “ Cornhill” “ The Case 
of Allan Breck” : 

“ Who killed the Red Fox? What was the secret that 
the Celts would not communicate to Mr. R. L. Steven- 
son, when he was writing ‘Kidnapped’ ? Like William 
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of. Deloraine, ‘I know but may not tell’; at least, I 
know all that the Celt knows. The great-grandfather 
and grandfather of a friend of mine were with James 
Stewart of the Glens, the victim of Hanoverian injus- 
tice, in a potato field, near the road from Ballachulish 
Ferry to Appin, when they heard a horse galloping at a 
break-neck pace. ‘Whoever the rider is,’ said poor 
James, ‘he is not riding his own horse.’ The galloper 
shouted, ‘Glenure has been shot!’ 

‘Well,’ said James to his companion, ‘ whoever did it, 
I am the man that will hang for it.’ 

Hanged he was. The pit in which his gibbet stood is 
on the crest of a circular ‘knowe,’ or hummock, on the 
east side of the Ballachulish Hotel, overlooking the ferry 
across the narrows, where the tide runs like a great 
swift river. 

I have had the secret from two sources; the secret 
which I may not tell. One informant received it from 
his brother, who, when he came to man’s estate, was 
taken apart by his uncle. ‘ You are old enough to know 
now,’ said that kinsman, ‘and I tell you that it may 
not be forgotten.’ ”’ 


Let all good Stevensonians read the paper ; the story is 
quite fascinating. 


Tue Clarendon Press promise several books which 
should meet with a warm welcome; I note more par- 
ticularly “ A Collotype Facsimile of those Portions of 
Shakespeare which found no place in the First Folio,” 
namely, Pericles, Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, the 
Sonnets, and The Passionate Pilgrim; “ Elizabethan 
Critical Essays”; and “ Selected Drawings from Old 
Masters in the University Galleries and in the Library 
of Christ Church, Oxford ” (Part IT.). 


Tue “Letters of Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone,” 
edited, with an Introductory Memoir, by Mr. Herbert 
Paul, will be issued early this month by Mr. George 
Allen. As the editor of the volume tells us, “ A merci- 
less intellectual critic Lord Acton could hardly help 
being. He had so trained his mind that it rejected 
instinctively a sophism or a false pretence. His inti- 
mate friends agreed that he was the raciest and most 
stimulating of companions, with an instinctive percep- 
tion for the true significance of a hint, so that they 
never had to tell him a thing twice, nor to explain 
it once.” 


THE most interesting contribution to “ Harper’s”’ is 
an article, excellently illustrated, on “ The History of 
The Alphabet,” by Dr. Henry Smith Williams. There 
are also some letters from Hawthorne written to his 
friend and publisher, W. D. Ticknor ; here is a curious 
passage from them: 


. - + I hate England; though I love some 
Englishmen, and like them generally, in fact. I shall be 
true to my country, and get on with John Bull as well 
as I can. The time will come, sooner or later, when the 
old fellow will look to us for his salvation. He is in 
more danger from his allies than we are either from 
them or from him. The truth is, I love England so 
much that I want to annex it, and it is by no means 
beyond the scope of possibility that we may do so, 
though hardly in my time. I would far rather have it 
than Cuba.”’ 


In the same letters there is an unusual appreciation 
of Leigh Hunt: 


“. . . Isaw Leigh Hunt, whom I like very much, 
partly, perhaps, because he is half an American. I wish 
you could do for him some of the good offices which you 
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do for other English authors, by republishing his works. 
It is strange that he has not a greater popularity on our 
side of the water, since he possesses many of the literary 
characteristics which we are quick to recognise. His 
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poetry I know very little about, and should not care 
much about reading it; but his prose essays are as fine 
as anything in the English language.’ 

And this abont Reade. 


“T saw in London, among about a thousand other 
noticeable people, your author, Charles Reade—a 


tall, stoutish, fair-haired, light-complexioned man, 
thirty years old or upwards. He did not make a very 
strong impression upon me. I like his books better than 


himself ; not that I saw any fault in him, either.” 
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But as a whole the letters do not tell us very much 
that we should miss if untold. 


Messrs. CasseLL send me Part I. of “The Russo- 
Japanese War,” to which Mr. Arthur Didsy contributes 
an introduction on the causes of the conflict. Naturally, 
the accounts of the fighting cannot be considered in any 
way final, but are most useful as a summary of our 
present knowledge of the state of affairs and will prove 
very acceptable to those who desire to follow the events 
of the war with intelligence. The illustrations are all 
very good, and the maps and plans excellent ; so, too, are 
the paper and the print. 


Tue Literary Year Book for 1904 (Allen) shows many 
signs of steady improvement, and indeed it is a work 
of reference of very great usefulness to all literary 
workers. The literary summary of 1903, by Mr. Henry 
W. Nevinson, is a model of the difficult art of condensa- 
tion. 


Bibliographical 


HE seventh (and last) volume of the verse section 
of the latest and best edition of the Works 
of Lord Byron (John Murray) runs to 458 
pages. Of these, 228 are devoted to an 
elaborate and comprehensive Bibliography of Byron’s 
poetry, with 32 pages of contents and summary—260 
altogether. Mr. E. H. Coleridge, the editor, is to be 
congratulated on the successful completion of his 
laborious task, which is a matter also for self-congratula- 
tion by all students of Byron. Only those who have 
done such work themselves can realise how large is the 
measure of time, energy, and judgment which has to be 
expended on it. Here are details of 113 editions of the 
“ Poetical Works’ of Byron; of seven French transla- 
tions of them, of thirteen German, of one modern Greek, 
of four Italian, of two Polish, two Russian, one Spanish, 
and one Swedish. Then come details of 26 Selections 
from the Poems, and of one Armenian, six French, three 
German, and three Italian versions of such. Next the 
“ Miscellaneous” collections, and translations of them, 
are dealt with; and, finally, we have the bibliography 
(with translations) of all the separately published Poems 
and Collections, arranged alphabetically according to 
their titles. The biography and criticism of Byron are 
not dealt with in this volume; and in the meantime 
an admirable essay in that direction is to be found 
in Mr. J. P. Anderson’s appendix to the volume on 
Byron in the ‘‘ Great Writers ” series. 

Of the remaining 200 pages of the volume before us 
100 are devoted to a valuable Index to the contents of 
the whole seven volumes of verse ; while ten are accorded 
to an Index of First Lines. That leaves 88 pages for 
the text of “Jeux d’Esprit and Minor Poems, 1798- 
1824 "—73 in all; 45 from the one volume of the Works 
in 1837, 18 collected from various sources, and 10 now 
printed and published for the first time. (At least, 
Mr. Coleridge says 10, but I can find only 9.) ‘hese 
newly published pieces include two satiric ballads aimed 
at Gally Knight, an alternative version of the 
“Windsor Poetics,” a love-song (quite in the Byronic 
manner), a (war) “Song to the Suliotes,” an auto- 
biographic scrap (‘‘ Of rhymes I printed seven volumes ” 
—this was in February, 1818), a distich, and two other 
trifles—all of them move or less illustrative of the 
writer’s mind and character, and therefore sufficiently 
welcome. The pictorial illustrations (including a fine 
portrait of the Countess of Lovelace) number nine. 

To me, and I dare say to many others, the Thackeray 
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letters in this month’s«“‘ Century” are, on the whole, 
rather painful reading. They have, however, some 
touches which possess a biographical bearing, such as the 
references to the novelist’s candidature for Oxford and 
his squabble with Edmund Yates, and there are also 
allusions to ‘The Virginians” which have a literary 
interest. Thus, in November, 1857, Thackeray writes : 
“T don’t think ‘The Virginians’ is good yet, though it 
as taken me immense trouble, but I know it will be 
good at the end. I tremble for tne poor publishers who 
gave me £300 a number—lI don’t think they can afford 
it, and shall have the melancholy duty of disgorging.” 
“ This series” of letters, the editor of the ‘‘ Century ” 
tells us, “were written to a single American family ” 
—which is rather a bad slip of the editorial pen. 

The Dryden House edition of Sir Nathaniel Wrax- 
all’s “ Historical Memoirs of My Own Time, 1772-1784,” 
will presumably be taken from the original edition, in 
two volumes, issued in 1815. Will it also include 
Wraxall’s “ Posthumous Memoirs of his Own Time,” 
which appeared in three volumes in 1836? The two 
sets of Memoirs were brought together in 1884, in five 
volumes edited by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, who annotated 
them, and, moreover, was able to supply, from manu- 
script, some chapters hitherto unpublished. One never 
hears of any proposal to reprint Sir Nathaniel’s “ Cur- 
sory remarks made during a Tour through some of the 
Northern Parts of Europe in 1775-76,” or his “ Tour 
through the Western, Southern, and Interior Provinces 
of France ” (1784). 

One hopes that the promised volume about Beattie 
(of “ Minstrel” fame) will be rich in allusions to his 
distinguished contemporaries. Concerning this minor 
bard himself, quite enough would seem to have been 
already written. There was the Life, by Alexander 
Bower, in 1804; and then the Life, by Sir W. Forbes, 
in 1807 (reproduced in 1824). Then there were the two 
volumes of Letters in 1820. There is also a French Life, 
by C. A. Mallet. Of short biographies, prefixed to edi- 
tions of Beattie’s Works, there have been several— 
notably those by Park, Chalmers, W. Mudford (1809), 
A. Dyce (1854), G. Gilfillan (1854), J. 8. Gibb (1864), 
T. Millar (1880). And, meanwhile, who dreams of read- 
ing Beattie ? 

A fresh reproduction of Turner’s “ Liber Studiorum,” 
must always be welcome, when adequately done, and the 
one which is forthcoming is sure to have its public. It 
is, however, only five years or so since we had an edition 
of the “ Liber” in two volumes, itself reproduced (if I 
remember rightly) from that edited by Mr. Stopford 
Brooke, in 1882. In 1890 had come the “ Selection” 
from the “ Liber ” of which the most interesting feature 
was, perhaps, the introductory essay by Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore. In 1861 the Department of Science and 
Art published, in folio, photographs of thirty of Turner’s 
“Liber” drawings. Ten years later, also in folio, came 
the ‘ Liber” in three volumes, with the whole of the 
original etchings reproduced in autotype. 

Mr. George Allen’s new and pretty editions of ‘‘ Sesame 
and Lilies” and “The Crown of Wild Olive” serve to 
remind one that both of these books were first p»blished 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder, the former in 1S va, and 
the latter in 1866. “ Sesame and Lilies” went into a 
second edition in the year of its issue, Ruskin supply- 
ing a preface for the reprint. The fifth edition was pub- 
lished by Mr. Allen in 1882. It will be remembered, 
also, that in 1902, Mr. Allen, cutting the book in two, 
printed “ Of Kings’ Treasuries ” and “ Of Queens’ Gar- 
dens” separately on vellum. The history of “ The 
Crown of Wild Olive ” has been less eventful. 

THe Bookworm. 
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An Humble Alloy 
Pewrer Prats. By H. J. L. J. Massé. (Bell. 21s. net.) 


THERE is something almost pathetic in the sudden eleva- 
tion of the humble alloy bearing the unpretending name 
of Pewter to the rank of a fine art, examples of which 
are eagerly sought by connoisseurs and after being long 
neglected on some kitchen dresser are now promoted to an 
honoured place on the carved oak overmantel of their 





descendants of valuable heirlooms. Fortunately, in the 
golden days of pewter, it was customary to use it for eccle- 
siastical as well as domestic purposes, and the numerous 
excellent illustrations of Mr. Massé’s volume include, with 
many noble examples of English tankards, Scotch “ tappit 
hens” or covered jugs and eared porringers, German 
flagons and dishes, &c., various beautiful and rare specimens 
of French and Flemish bénitiers, engraved sepulchral discs 
from Mont St. Michel, English and foreign chalices and 
alms-dishes and other church utensils, which, being subject 























THREE TYPES OF CHURCH FLAGONS 


(From “ Pewter Plate” [Bell].) 


envied possessor. The life story of certain specimens 
would indeed read like a romance and would be even fuller 
of thrilling episodes than that of Hans Andersen’s im- 
mortal tin soldier. The exhaustive monograph of Mr. 
Massé, the able organiser of the present exhibition at 
Clifford’s Inn, treats the subject from the technical and 
esthetic rather than the popular side, and in his deter- 
mination to omit nothing that can be of service to the 
connoisseur or collector, the author has perhaps somewhat 
overlooked the claims of the general public, to whom the 
personal equation is always of such absorbing interest. In 
spite of this, however, his work is a most useful one and 
admirably supplements the erudite “History of the 
Pewterers’ Company” of Mr. Charles Welch, the learned 
librarian of the Guildhall, who has kindly allowed his 
fellow enthusiast to describe the touches or distinctive 
marks of Pewterers preserved in the Company’s Hall from 
the reproductions given in his own more costly volume. 

In his Introductory Remarks Mr. Massé suggests that 
“the chief cause of the disappearance of much old pewter- 
ware was the maker’s custom of recasting the various 
objects when they had become damaged instead of repairing 
them,” an incidental proof of the low esteem in which they 
were held. “Travelling pewterers,” he adds, “ went their 
rounds carrying with them one or two moulds and a few 
tools,” often, especially in France, doing quite a brisk trade 
in recasting plates and dishes. Unscrupulous hawkers and 
tinkers, like the wicked magician of the “ Arabian Nights,” 
often exchanged old ware for new in spite of its being 
illegal to do so, little dreaming that in relegating their ill- 
gotten goods to the melting-pot they were depriving their 


to comparatively little wear and _‘tear, often survived their 
secular contemporaries. 

It is in Mr. Massé’s opinion impossible to revive the real 
old art of Pewter-making, and the attempts to do so have 
only resulted in failure. ‘“ Manufacturers,” he says, “ have 
produced the wrong kind of alloy; it is far too crude and 
white, . . . too brittle and hard, and there is no nice feel- 
ing in it,” it has. moreover none of the soft pearly grey 
colour which is half the charm of genuine old pewter and 
over-decoration has replaced the simple dignity of earlier 
forms. In view of the hopelessness of a renaissance of true 
art-ware the directions given by Mr. Massé as to the clean- 
ing and repairing of old specimens are of great value and it 
is a pity that they cannot be published separately for the 
education of ignorant servants, who in their zeal for a bright 
surface often do irreparable mischief. Nancy BELL. 


A Doughty Dame 


Ducness Saran: Tue Sociat History or THE Times 
oF Saran JENNINGS, DucHEss oF MARLBOROUGH. 
Composed and arranged by One of Her Descendants, 
Mrs. Arthur Colville. With ten photogravure plates, 
and two other illustrations. (Longmans, 18s. net.) 


Mrs. CoLvILLE seems to have a feeling that history 

has never quite done justice to the first Duchess of 

Marlborough. Perhaps her uneasiness was unnecessary. 

It is more than possible that the Duchess has not been 

in the thoughts of the world at all. In the story of the 

Esmonds, one remembers, the lady, at a critical stage 
B 
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of the Jacobite plot, is felt to be lurking, momentously, 
in the background ; but were it not that we refresh our 
memories ot the great novel now and then, the Duchess 
would be forgotten. Why is Mrs. Colville so anxious 
about her ancestress? ‘The Duchess was a beautiful 
woman, and that is good; but there is really no reason 
for believing that she would have been a person of im- 
portance had she not had the good fortune to marry a 
youth who turned out to be a military genius of the 
highest rank. In days of old the wife of a soldier so 
distinguished was necessarily a power at Court ; and that 
the Duchess of Marlborough was until, our enemies 
abroad having been fairly well subdued, Queen Anne 
was free to ease herself from the dominance of the 
Duchess. The Sovereign, it is true, may have been 
ungracious, even ungrateful; but Mrs. Colville and the 
other descendants of the Duchess have really very 
little to complain of. Their ancestress feathered the 
Marlborough nest extremely well. 

When all is said and done, that is the outstanding 
truth. If the Duchess had a touch of genius, it was 
for business of the commercial kind. She was in charge 
of the accounts of the Royal Household, and managed 
them efficiently. Other persons in the same position 
had winked at secret commissions to servants and 
‘ officials ” ; but the Duchess was strictly honest. Per- 
haps her biographer is justified in thinking that such 
integrity was remarkable. These pages imbue into us 
a general feeling that in Mrs. Colville’s estimate the age 
was one in which all notable men and women, save her 
ancestress, were of easy virtue in money matters. 
Still, it must not be supposed that the sole claim of the 
Duchess to the esteem of posterity lies in the fact that 
in a period of pillage she did not steal. Her virtue was 
more than negative. Besides being a faithful keeper 
of the Royal accounts, she was a faithful founder of 
the fortunes of her own family. Year in, year out, 
during the whole of her career, she kept a vigilant 
eye on the interests of her posterity. She went into 
the City at the age of seventy-nine to bid for Lord 
Yarmouth’s estate, which she hoped to get, as it dove- 
tailed with some of her property. She wished to leave 
a good fortune to her descendants, in hopes that they 
might be entirely independent of Courts and parties, 
and expresses a wish that they will join with a king 
only when he has the welfare of the nation at heart, and 
a minister only when he is for the good of the king. 

To this day Blenheim is a splendid proof that what 
may be called the material part of the Duchess’s ambi- 
tion was fulfilled. Some may even think that the 
most modern of her many descendants is accomplishing 
to the letter the spiritual clauses of her testament. 
Others may have difficulty in feeling sure that indepen- 
dence in regard to the Minister springs solely from 
an agitated regard for the interests of the Monarch. 
That Mr. Balfour is averse from the good of King 
Edward seems hardly a tenable theory. Testamentary 
dispositions on the great scale always lead to trouble. 
Where Peter the Great tried his hand and failed, how 
was the Duchess Sarah to try hers with assurance of 
success? Peter said that Russia was ultimately to take 
the Indies ; and, now that his heirs and successors can- 
not do as he ordained, it is declared that he never said 
anything of the sort. Let us, then, deal gently with 
the Duchess. It is really not the Duchess Sarah’s 
fault that her descendants find it difficult to pursue the 
thorny path of party politics. Besides, the Duchess, 


when she had time to spare from money-getting, had 


interests which assured to her the best regards of Tur 
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Mr. Pope found her attractive, and she 
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was conscious of the distinction. “If you talk to Mr. 
Pope of me,” she wrote to Lord Marchmont, “ endea- 
vour to keep him my friend, for I do firmly believe in 
the immortality of the soul as much as he does, though 
I am not learned enough to have found out what it is.” 

Clearly the Duchess knew her limitations. Her bio- 
grapher has the same grace. Mrs. Colville fears that 
“want of literary experience” may have been the 
cause of imperfections in her work. One must not con- 
tradict a lady. 

W. Ear. Hopcson 


Shropshire Lads and Lasses 


Oxp Suropsuire Lire. By Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell. 

(Lane. 6s.) 

To this collection of stories of life in Shropshire, the dates 
of which vary from the reign of Queen Anne to the closing 
years of the eighteenth century, no reader familiar with 
Mr. A. E. Housman’s inimitable little volume “‘ A Shropshire 
Lad” can come with a sense of strangeness. Clee-side and 
Wenlock Edge, Ludlow Fair and Shrewsbury Gaol, their 
names are all indelibly impressed on the memory. The 
very motives of stories and poems are at times visibly akin. 
Who that reads “ Christ’s Tree,” with its sombre conclu- 
sion, but must recall the lines of the young yeoman who has 
slain his brother Maurice, “ And here’s a bloody hand to 
shake, and oh, man, here’s good-bye!” And if in none of 
the stories does ‘“‘ Rose Harland, on her Sundays out, walk 
with the better man,” there is the reverse of the picture in 
“The Holy Well,” where pretty Thersa Stanley carries off 
stalwart Launcelot Shingless from under the very eyes of 
her rival Bell. 

Stories of a remote countryside must of necessity concern 
themselves mainly with strong passions and lawless deeds, 
for it is in virtue of terror rather than of charm that they 
survive orally, for the garnering of the writer of a later 
day. Instances occur to the average reader at the first 
cast. Wilson’s perennially juvenile “ Tales of the Borders,” 
Hardy’s “ Wessex Tales,” Snowden’s “ Tales of the York- 
shire Wolds,” and Mary Linskill’s “Tales of the North 
Riding.” These all have the legendary element developed 
with greater or less artistry. One of Lady Catherine 
Gaskell’s characters, Priss, in “ The Witch’s Unguent,” well 
expresses the mood that lies at the root of the majority of 
the happenings which result in such tales as these : 

“Parson Sundays, and then let the devil have his due. 
Tis the only course for a long life and a safe’un. I knows 
my duty, and I won’t imperil my mortal soul by playin’ fox 
and hare with both.” 

But if a daredevil or a ne’er-do-well is most often the 
stock from which a folk-tale blossoms, and tragedy follows 
close on the heels of exploit, the best specimens of the 
genre have another side which is all delight. This is the 
terseness of the rustic speech, so often packed close with 
shrewd obscurities and humorous expression. “Old Shrop- 
shire Life” fulfils this condition nobly. Who can forget 
such sayings as the following, gathered haphazard from its 

es ? 

“‘ Hearts and kisses be allus in fashion, same as colic and 
physic later. One comes afore t’other, but t’other allus 
comes.” 

“ There’s a deal of comfort in clothes, especially when 
you have the right sort and other folks the wrong.” 

“Thou art like a chip in milk, no harm and no good.” 

“ He’s not worth hiring who talks of tiring.” 

The desire of Joan Hannett to give her husband a 
*‘ham-burial” is one to be met with all up and down the 
land. But it would be interesting to learn if the belief is at 
all widespread that a cock hatched-out by an owl will 
make an invincible fighter, and what is the especial virtue 
of ale made from water saved in butts from the church 
roof, 
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Amongst the old card-games, of which many are 
mentioned, “ Bold Davy” is provocative of curiosity as to 
its rules, and the precise difference between ‘ Wheezy” 
and “ Wheezy-Wee” might prove interesting if defined. 

Many allusions to local wiseacres or simpletons, “ Old 
Bold’s Treasure,” “ Ippekin’s Cave,” “ Mother Gormal’s 
Geese,” “ Parson Jack’s Black Horse,” “‘ Will Dangs’ Sow,” 
“* Mike Dobson’s Dog,” and “ Darnfold’s Dog” (who tried 
to talk Dutch!) make one long for an appendix dealing 
with these mysterious personages, as the excellent glossary 
deals with Shropshire words. In a later edition—for Lady 
Catherine Gaskell’s book is of the kind that “ goes into 
editions ”—this may be supplied, and the glossary extended 
by the inclusion of the meanings of a few words she has 
overlooked, such as a “ litherman’s load.” 

The titles of some of the songs alluded to— The Lord 
He breathes through verdant green,” “There is a world 
my heart doth know,” and “Hang the branches round 
the hearth,” for instance—make one long for a collection of 


“Shropshire Songs” to keep company with Mr. Baring- 


Gould’s “Songs of the West.” 

But perhaps it is best to be thankful for the feast pro- 
vided and avoid even the appearance of fault-finding, or 
the condemnation of Idonea by her aunt Joan Hannett 
may fall upon the writer : 

“Why, at Day of Judgment she'd notice a feather in the 
archangel’s wing if it didn’t hang proper, even if Michael 
war blowing the last trump. Her wudn’t miss a fault 
however great the glory. There’s some as has eyes for light, 
and some for specs!” 

Mention should be made of the excellent process illus- 
trations, from photographs, of notable Shropshire build- 
ings, which heighten the interest of the volume from the 
topographical point of view. 

F, CHAPMAN, 


Poetry and Poetics 


Unseen Kines. By Eva Gore-Booth. (Longmans. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 

Verses. By Ruth Young. (Longmans. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Tae Kyicut’s Tate or PauamMon AND ArcitE. Done into 
Modern English by Rev. Professor Walter W. Skeat. 
(De La More Press. 1s. net.) 

Aponais. By Percy Bysshe Shelley. From the Edition of 
1821. (Methuen. 2s. net.) 

An IntropucTIon To THE Poems or TENNYSON. 
Van Dyke, D.D., LL.D. (Ginn. 2s. net.) 


Or these books only two represent new contributions to 
verse, Miss Young’s “ Verses” may be briefly dismissed. 
They are pleasant, feminine, but weak; nowise dis- 
tinguished from the mass of like publications. It is 
different with Miss Gore-Booth’s “ Unseen Kings.” The 
book—especially the title-poem—belongs obviously to the 
school of Mr. W. B. Yeats; while on this same title-poem 
Maeterlinck has perhaps some influence in a few minor 
features. There is the haunting vagueness, the regret for 
“old, unhappy, far-off things, and battles long ago,” the 
wistful longing, the unearthly, passionless passion, the 
engrossment in a world of legend and enchantment, which 
we peculiarly associate with Mr. Yeats. Nor is this all: 
the manner, too, is evidently his. Miss Gore-Booth, let us 
say frankly, has not compassed that elfin magic of which 
Mr. Yeats has the incommunicable secret. But it should 
none the less be said that.she does attain a certain effect of 
mystery, a certain measure of enchanted atmosphere. She 
displays, indeed, a true imagination, a poetic gift of her 
own; and is far from a mere copyist. Her style and diction 
are choice and finished ; while she has considerable power 
of imagery, and that imagery is really imaginative. Her 
book is one of much promise—and, indeed, performance. 
The other verse-books belong to the past. Professor 
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Skeat, undeterred by many eminent failures in the like 
emprise, has followed in the footsteps of Wordsworth and 
others by attempting to modernise Chaucer. He has 
chosen for his attempt “ The Knight's Tale,” the miniature 
and masterly epic of Palamon and Arcite. His handling 
is exceedingly reverent; he has made the minimum of 
possible change, and the changes are effected as skilfully, 
we think, as could well have been done. It is about as 
good a modernisation of Chaucer as could be hoped for. 
And yet (we speak for ourselves) the intimate charm of 
the poetry has disappeared in the process. That is not his 
fault ; it inheres in the subtle nature of poetry itself. Yet 
much remains for the general reader to whom the ancient 
English is caviare. 

Of the “ Adonais” we need only say that it is a faithful 
reprint, in a handy and cheap little volume, of the original 
edition published in 1821. Many Shelleians will be glad 
to have it. 

Then a quiet, unpretentious, but at the same time 
sound and scholarly study of Tennyson’s work ; designed 
evidently for practical use. It well fulfils its purpose, 
being clear, concise, and judicial, We may specially call 
attention to the section on the sources of Tennyson’s poems, 
in which Mr. Van Dyke successfully breaks a lance with 
Mr. Churton Collins. A good and useful book. 

Francis THompson. 


A Splendid Home 


Tue Art or THE Prrtt PaLace, FLORENCE, WITH A SHORT 
History oF THE BuILDING AND ITs OwNneERS, By Julia 
de Wolf Addison. (Bell. 6s. net.) 


Tue Pitti Palace! At the words we seem to see in the 
splendid home that he built for himself, dominating 
Florence, the crafty old tyrant, Luca Pitti, where he sits 
brooding on his downfall, staring at his broken ambition, 
tricked by the wily Pietro de’ Medici, tricked by the self- 
same roguery wherewith he himself had jockeyed this 
Pietro’s father, old Cosimo de’ Medici, out of power, and 
won his own reign of dictatorship over Florence. One sees 
the old fox striding there, baftled, looking out over Florence 
through the windows that he had boasted to old Cosimo 
should be built by the first architect of Italy, Brunelleschi ; 
each window, he had sneered, should be larger than the 
great doorway of the palace of the Medici; and now he 
wondered, scowling, if the dead Cosimo de’ Medici were 
leering out of heaven or hell, through their magnificent 
span, upon his overthrow by this son of his, Pietro, 
chuckling at the use of the same trick that had befooled the 
father. For in the Piazza Signoria was much murmur of 
the election of Pietro de’ Medici, the place indeed being 
packed with the troops of the Medici, horse and foot. He 
knew his power was gone—had known it for hours—from 
the moment when Pietro, feigning sickness, had had his 
lying treacherous interview with him. How bitterly he 
must have laughed—had they not kissed !—nay, he the 
tyrant Pitti, had he not even wept? This betrothal of his 
daughter to young Lorenzo de’ Medici had been but Medicean 
dust flung in his cruel old eyes by a fit son of that even 
more cruel house. Baffled, he had bowed his head supinely 
to his own ruin and the destruction of his friends and 
comrades. Asa fact, however, it was not this builder of 
the palace who had begun the splendid art collection which 
was to become one of the wonders of the world, but the 
infamous art-loving Cosimo I. de’ Medici, he who bought 
the palace from Luca Pitti’s bankrupt grandson for his wife, 
Eleanor of Toledo—that princely picture-loving scoundrel 
of the Medici who slew his own son before his mother’s 
eyes. What strange stories that old palace could tell! 
With an excellent and brightly written sketch of its history, 
the author begins her book, which, given Messrs, George 
Bell & Sons for publishers and Julia de Wolf Addison’s 
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blithe pen for the writing, opens with bright promise. But 
when it comes to describing the art-galleries—and 
their catalogue makes the bulk of these pages—the 
book becomes dull reading. The only hope of giving 
an idea of pictures is to give reproductions. If the 
author and publishers had done this, and been con- 
tent to let Julia Addison’s pen write a short life of each 
artist and the gossip about each picture, we should have 
had a nearly perfect book. The literary description of 
pictures is a tedious thing. And the quotations from 
literary celebrities upon works of art are generally pitiful 
reading. George Eliot and Hawthorne knew nothing of 
the art of painting. Did not even Ruskin fling con- 
tempt on Rembrandt and Whistler, and give honour to Miss 
Alexander and her dreadful niggled snowdrops! Surely 
Raphael’s “ Donna Velata” is a sadly overrated picture ; 
as, indeed, Raphael is a sadly overrated genius, Surely 
Julia Addison does not really feel this half-concealed con- 
tempt for Rembrandt, who is one of the giants of immor- 
tality in the whole realm of art, a vasty colossal figure of 
aman, Yet the book is worth the buying, if it were only 
that the author gives us a little reproduction of that 
exquisite work of Furini’s, the “ Allegorical Head” ; 
indeed, Furini will rise from the dead even yet. 
HALDANE MACFALL, 


Tue Rise or Enciish Curture. By Edwin Johnson. 


(Williams & Norgate. 15s. net.) 


Tue author of this book was at one time in the ministry 
of one of the denominations. Beginning to write as an 
apologist, instead of discovering, he says, a solid basis 
of witnessed and accredited facts, he found “ nothing 
but clear and irresistible evidence of the schemes and 
devices of a secret literary society, whose bold state- 
ments have again and again to be contradicted out of 
their own writings.” There was, in fact, no Christian 
Church before the eleventh century. The histories and 
chronicles, the donations and charters, upon which later 
historians have built up the records of what are called 
the Dark Ages are all of them more or less clumsy 
contrivances of the Benedictine Order. Nay, the New 
Testament itself is a forgery of the same designing 
body. ‘‘ Nothing is understood of English History until 
we see that it is a branch of Church History. Nothing 
is understood of Church History until we see that it is 
Benedictine History, and that Benedictine History is 
a branch of theological art.” Gildas, who is assigned 
to the sixth century, is a monk who has an admirable 
command of the Latin Bible, “which no monk had or 
could have until the late fifteenth century.” His name, 
therefore, covers the personality of a fifteenth-century 
Benedictine. He is certified by Bede, and Bede by 
William of Malmesbury, and so on. All these are but 
names in the catena of pretended evidences. The 
conspiracy was not merely local, it extended through- 
out the continent of Europe. Mr. Johnson takes us far 
and wide, pointing out to us on every side the baseless 
character of the evidence on which by the credulity of 
later ages has been set up the fabric of medizeval 
history. And he shrinks not at all from the logical 
conclusion. The historical conscience was yet un- 
developed in the human mind ; record of the past there 
was none— only a blind stretching back into a limitless, 
featureless waste of infinite time. A thousand years 
are to the Lord as one day, and to the monks one day 
was as a thousand years. The world in which they had 
slumbered they knew not at all how long was waking 
up around them; strange tales of absurd, impossible 
discoveries, subversive of all the known facts that they 
had heard and that their fathers had told them, were 
rousing men to curious and dangerous inquiry. It was 
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necessary once and for all to assert the sober truth. 
For cosmogony and geography there was the book of 
Genesis; and for the Christian era, if there was no 
document, documents must be made. And they were 
made—on a handsome scale. Here was a state of 
things—the best possible, for by it they lived rich and 
at ease; it must be accounted for. The vague possible 
centuries of the past were mapped out in congruity with 
the monastic notions of what ought to have happened 
in them, even as the recluses made their maps of a four- 
square world with a four-square Jerusalem at the point 
of intersection of its diagonals. It would have been 
easy to invent a score of centuries, but as a matter of 
fact they limited themselves to eight or ten. For 
nothing less than this is the amazing conclusion which 
we are called upon to face: that the larger part of the 
so-called Middle Ages are to be wiped out; or, rather, 
that they never existed. 

The author of “The Rise of English Culture” 
has been for some time dead, and the book itself has 
had to wait thirteen years for a publisher. We cannot 
suppose that the theory it advocates will meet at once 
with universal acceptance, but those who accept it will 
cling to it, no doubt, with the greater tenacity. 
JAPANESE PuysicaL Tramninc. By H. Irving Hancock. 
(Putnam’s Sons, 5s. net.) 


Tue author describes this very interesting book as con- 
taining “ the system of exercise, diet, and general mode of 
living that has made the Mikado’s people the healthiest, 
strongest, and happiest men and women in the world.” 
We are not prepared to endorse a good many of his state- 
ments; and indeed it was inevitable that, in dealing with 
a highly technical subject such as this really is, little errors 
in anatomy and physiology should creep in. At the same 
time, we must admit that these do not appreciably detract 
from the value of the work. It is, of course, a text-book, 
should you want one, of the system known as jiu-jitew ; 
but were that all, there would be no reason for noticing the 
book here. Much as this system would doubtless benefit 
many individuals in this country, he would be a blind guide 
who advocated any system of physical training as in need 
of urgent attention, whilst the physical unfitness of certain 
classes in this country is due to causes much more profound 
and much more clamantly asserting themselves to the 
discriminating ear. 

The chapters of real value in this book do not deal with 
jiu-jitsu at all. A Japanese wrestler is now giving practi- 
cal demonstrations of this art in London, and we hear that 
it is the latest feminine craze. Fortunately Yukio Tani 
had the good taste to refuse a challenge recently offered him 
by an Englishwoman. No further comment need here be 
made upon his art, 

The really interesting things are those which the author 
tells us of Japanese diet and hygiene. It is with necessary 
admiration that one reads of their appreciation of night air 
—about which most Westerns still have their delusions— 
and their attitude towards alcohol. We fancy Dr. Archdall 
Reid, with his theories that the alcohol habit must pass 
over any race, and that abstemiousness is therefore to be 
found only amongst races whose ancestors have been 
thoroughly weeded out by alcohol, may have some diffi- 
culty in explaining away the case of the Japanese, 
whose saké is a beverage somewhat weaker than the 
average Rhine wine, They take their tea weak, too, do 
these wise people, declining to drink the tannic acid which 
a degenerate taste—wanting a little “body” in its tea— 
demands in the West. For opium they do not care, but 
of recent years they have adopted tobacco-smoking as a 
national habit, but not to the same extent as in Western 
countries. Fortunately the verdict of science is not with 
the author when he suggests that the—very moderate— 
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Japanese use of tobacco may work for the partial weakening 
of the race. Such an effect cannot be ascribed to tobacco 
except when it is used by the growing organism, on which it 
acts as a powerful and most subtly injurious poison. 

The last point we have room to note is concerned with 
the Japanese diet, the principal ingredients of which—we 
mean principal in the sense of nutritious—are rice, fish, 
and eggs. They consume little meat, and the bulk of their 
diet is very much less than ours—as well it might be. Of 
course, it is arrant nonsense to claim that the Japanese 
obtain their strength from a vegetable diet. Animal pro- 
ducts, such as fish and eggs, are an indispensable part of 
their food, which they know how to prepare so as to get 
the most value for the least digestive effort. The more 
one reads about the Japanese the paler becomes one’s Aryan 
skin. They make one a little nervous ! 


Fiction 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. By Eden Phillpotts. 


(Methuen, 6s.) In power to seize one’s thoughts and send 
them flying after fictitious events, Mr. Phillpotts is unex- 
celled. Not that he is a great artist; he is not even the 
Hardy of his Devonshire, despite his triumphant adaptation 
of peasant speech to humorous purposes. But he has a great 
creativeness, and the world of laughter and passion which he 
creates is a reality till we have explored it from end to end. 
“The American Prisoner”’ is a story of Dartmoor, laid 
during the war declared against England by America in 
1812. Captured Americans were lodged by thousands in a 
vast circular enclosure on Dartmoor, and one of them is 
chosen by Mr. Phillpotts to gain the heart of a heroine whose 
father detests Cousin Jonathan. Villainy culminates in the 
person of a rather impossible wool-stapler, who quotes when- 
ever he opens his mouth, but fails not of uncanny effect. The 
palm of picturesqueness belongs to his tool, an art-loving 
miser, who asks “ Do a woman salt down reptiles and make 
her meal of blind-worms and berries if she have got a gold 
mine hidden?’’ Hers is, however, the theft of an amphora 
worth eighteen thousand pounds; and, thanks to her, Mr. 
Phillpotts fairly drives melodrama tandem. The parts of 
the book relating to the prisoners constitute historical fiction 
of exceptional freshness. Nature does not play the semi- 
deific réle allotted her in “ The River,’’ but a stern scenery is 
admirably visualised. As a writer, Mr. Phillpotts indulges 
rather self-consciously in the unaccustomed word, but his 
dialogue flows apart from himself with a freedom which 
announces him a favoured listener as well as an excellent in- 
ventor. Fame blows an uncritical trumpet, but he deserves a 
blast from it, if indeed he deserves not a tune. 


TO-MORROW’S TANGLE. By Geraldine Bonner. 
(Cassell, 6s.) It is seldom that one reads so unpretentious 
yet satisfying a piece of writing as “ To-morrow’s Tangle.”’ 
The story throughout is admirably restrained and unforced, 
the style of narrative simple and clear. Yet it is by no 
means a commonplace or undistinguished book, either in plot 
or writing. The prologue, which gives the clue to the tangle 
of later years, takes place in the Californian mining district 
in the early ’fifties, when Jake Shackleton barters his helpless 
half-dying wife and her sickly infant, who have barely sur- 
vived the dreadful hardships of the Utah desert, to a miner 
for a pair of horses. But Jake Shackleton does not continue 
his way alone—he takes with him his second wife, in order to 
marry whom he has become a Mormon. When we say that 
the miner cherishes the woman and her child, the heroine of 
the story, named after the beautiful Californian wildflower, 
Mariposa Lily, bringing the child up as his own daughter, 
and that Jake Shackleton becomes a millionaire, the tangle 
of to-morrow may be divined. The story of Mariposa takes 
place in that picturesque, lazy, cosmopolitan city of San 
Francisco—not the San Francisco of to-day, but the city of 
thirty years ago, when the mining craze brought strange 
people within its walls. Mariposa is an interesting figure in 
her early matured beauty, her Spanish dignity, and innate 
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simplicity and sweetness of nature; in reality, a little girl 
masquerading in the guise of a triumphantly maturing 
womanhood. One of the best character sketches in the book 
is that of Mrs. Willers, the up-to-date American journalist, 
foolish and over-dressed as an afternoon caller, but self- 
reliant, alert, and withal womanly in her newspaper den. 
‘“To-morrow’s Tangle’’ is an interesting novel much above 
the average. 


CHINKIE’S FLAT. By Louis Becke. (Unwin, 6s.) 
Mr. Becke lays his first story—-for the present volume is a 
collection of stories, notes, and reminiscences—in the wilds of 
North Queensland, and thus allows himself full scope for 
his undeniable vitality and unhackneyed expression. He 
knows the rough men of unfrequented places, he understands 
the elemental passions which guide them, but his ideas of 
love-making are distinctly primitive, and certainly dull. The 
publisher’s note which accompanies this book leads one to 
expect ‘“‘a strong love interest,’’ and therefore one watches 
with intensity the possible developments which may result 
from the introduction into a mining centre of several young 
girls. The reader’s heart quite justifiably is observed to 
flutter. The situation is there, in the shape of “ Magnetic 
Villa,”’ which offers to the miners a refined home from home ; 
the men, bearded, good-natured ruffians, are undeniably 
there ; the girls are there; but Mr. Becke fails to develop the 
latent possibilities, he seems to think the reader will let him 
off with a mere grouping on a veranda, or a stroll on the 
beach at 8 a.m. The situations, to put it mildly, come 
to nothing ; and even the heroine, in desperation, finally pro- 
poses to her hero. There is a rescue from black tribes which 
is thrilling enough ; and the pictures of social life are amus- 
ingly suggestive of possible home life in a Margate boarding- 
house. One looks to Mr. Becke for brilliant description and 
realistic presentment, and the reader will not be disappointed 
in “ Chinkie’s Flat’ as far as the mining life and adventure 
are concerned. 


Vv. C.: A CHRONICLE OF CASTLE BARFIELD AND 
OF THE CRIMEA. By David Christie Murray. (Chatto 
and Windus, 3s. 6d.) Let it be said that it is not the 
author’s fault if nothing fresh can be written about heroic 
young men who dash recklessly across a fire-swept zone to 
rescue superior officers. The author who deliberately sets 
himself this task is bound by tradition to a certain type of 
hero, and to a heroine beautiful of course, and trusting 
come weal come woe. The victorious section of this book can 
be left to the reader’s delectation without comment. But 
there is another side to the book, which deals with the simple 
villainy of Jervase, the hero’s father, who is in partnership 
with Jervoyce, the hero’s uncle. This brilliant couple con- 
vert an unproductive salt-pit into a noble property by run- 
ning a little adit from their own worthless shaft into the rich 
one of a neighbour. And when discovery follows, Jervoyce, 
described as a pious sneak, betrays himself, and is hustled off 
to Spain; but Jervase stays to fight it out. A long night 
alone with the brandy decanter suffices to restore equanimity 
and to settle a plan of action. The psychology of the situa- 
tion is mastered, roughly perhaps, but very surely ; and the 
reader learns to appreciate the genuine power and imagina- 
tion of the author. Old Jervase fights, his back to the wall, 
his hand on his cheque-book, to save his skin for his own 
sake and his name for his son’s sake. This rough, dis- 
honest, piratical, but affectionate old father alone makes the 
book worth reading. 

LE CHEMIN DE LA GLOIRE. (Les Batailles de la 
Vie.) Par Georges Ohnet. (Ollendorff, 3fr. 50c.) Time was 
when a new story by Ohnet brought joy to the hearts of novel- 
readers. “Serge Panine’’ and “ Le Maitre de Forges ’’ won 
a fully deserved popularity and sold in thousands. But of late 
that popularity has begun to wane ; readers recognise Ohnet’s 
conventional idealism, his mediocre style and his elementary 
psychology. His last book is scarcely free of those faults. 
The stage and the American millionaire are playing a large 
part in the popular French novel of the day. Even Paul 
Bourget and Anatole France in “La duchesse bleue’’ and 
“ Histoire comique’’ have tried their hands at theatrical 
novels, and have not, it must be confessed, found in them 
their greatest triumphs. Rich Americans appear in almost 
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every novel, but, so far as our experience goes, their faults 
are always unduly magnified, and their good qualities un- 
duly ignored, except perhaps by Bourget and by Pierre de 
Coulevain, whose “Eve victorieuse” is probably the best 
novel ever written by a European about Americans. The 
theme of Ohnet’s novel is the destruction of the artist’s soul 
by luxury, but the treatment is commonplace and at times 
even wearisome. Given a musical composer who has attained 
recognition after a hard struggle with poverty and neglect, 
and who owes his success in large measure to his mistress, a 
singer who has splendidly interpreted his music, and an 
American heiress, a great beauty, who ardently desires to 
attach a celebrated artist to her millions, and we know 
exactly what will happen. The artist will abandon his mis- 
tress, marry the heiress, and live in a luxury and ease that 
will sap his energies and dry up the fountain of his inspira- 
tion. Fortunately in this case the artist perceives the error 


of his ways in time, and, compelled to choose between his art 
and his wife, unhesitatingly elects to live for the former. 
For a brief space of time the luxury-loving wife, who is 


singularly lacking in intelligence and charm for an American 
even when she is the possessor of millions, bears her husband 
company in the simpler mode of life which is the only one 
for an artist. But jealousy, for which there is not the 
slightest cause, of his former mistress, drives her to leave him 
for ever, to procure a divorce, and console herself by marry- 
ing a wealthy cousin to whom she had been engaged before 
she met the French musician. The work is too obtrusively 
didactic in tone, and too full of longueurs. Ignorance of 
American manners and customs is shown in writing of the 
heiress’s father as Sir Brandon. 


Short Notices 


NEW POEMS. By Ronald Campbell Macfie. (Lane. 5s.) 
Conscious of having just so much space to fill, we are tempted, 
on ethical grounds, to employ it all with quotation from Mr. 
Macfie. Come to think of it, what good reason is there why 
one should not fill one’s space with the best that may be put 
into it? Mr. Macfie, as the reader of “Granite Dust” well 
knows, is a veritable poet. There are a few such, of course, 
alive to-day : but this writer is of a more modern spirit than any 
of them, and comes near to making much contemporary verse 
read, by contrast, as anachronism. Mr. Macfie is modern in the 
best sense: in the sense that recognises the unparalleled intel- 
lectual awakening of the nineteenth century. His verse comes 
from a soul which neither denies nor sophisticates Truth. The 
nebular hypothesis, the theory of evolution, are accepted by 
him because he knows that they must be accepted. If modern 
science be incompatible with the poetic spirit, then these verses 
are inexplicable. To us they prove that which needed no proof: 
the profoundly significant truth, well urged by Keats and 
Tennyson, that Truth and Beauty are inseparably one. 

Space fails for quotation from the fine blank-verse poem to 
the Queen, from the beautiful verses which Mr. Macfie heads 
with the last two lines from Mrs. Meynell’s sonnet, “ Renounce- 
ment,” or from the many poems in which the surgent spirit of 
modern science is met and reconciled; but we quote in extenso 
a little poem, “ Faith,” in which a beautiful thought is beauti- 
fully realised : 


If Faith were given human form, 

Alive and warm, 

I think thy steady-burning eyes, 

Where Love and Hope and Courage dwell, 
I think thy mouth, so sweet and wise, 
Would suit her well ; 

For if not very Faith thou art, 

Yet Faith abiding in thy heart 

Hath wrought thy features to her will 
And made them pure, and glad, and still 


THOMAS DELONEY. Eine Studie iiber Balladenlitteratur 
der Shakspere-Zeit. Nebst Neudruck von Deloney’s Roman 
“ Jack of Newbury.” Von Dr. Richard Sievers. (Palaestra, 
XXXVI) (Berlin: Mayer & Miiller. 6 m. 60 pf.) Dr. 
Sievers has made a very careful and useful study_of the ballads 
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of Thomas Deloney (1543 ?-1607 ?), the silk-weaver, whose 
verse Michael Drayton found “ full of state and learning.” At 
the end is printed from the 1630 edition, now in the Bodleian, 
Deloney’s “Pleasant History of John Winchcomb, in his 
younger yearscalled Jack of Newbury.” Three of Deloney’s ballads 
are on the Spanish Armada. Dr. Sievers classifies the ballads 
thus: Narrative ballads (1) dealing with contemporary events, 
(2) with older history, and (3) with romantic subjects ; Lyrical 
ballads: (1) humorous, (2) pathetic ; and, lastly, Dialogues. The 
style and versification of the ballads are also described and 
criticised. It is a valuable contribution to the history and 
materials of English ballad literature, and no student of the 
subject should neglect the little treatise. The value of the 
series generally is much enhanced for English readers by its 
reprints at a moderate price of books which are not easily 
accessible. 


ENTSTEHUNGSGESCHICHTE VON GOLDSMITH’S 
“VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.” Von Bernhard Neuendorff. 
(Berlin: Mayer & Miiller. 2m.) The application of scien- 
tific methods to pure literature which meet us at every turn 
give rise to many a sad reflection. In the pamphlet before us 
Goldsmith’s beautiful prose idyll is subjected to as searching 
and minute a diagnosis as if it were a devastating disease We 
learn every detail of the “ outer history of its origin,” every 
detail of the “inner history of its origin; ” two alleged sources 
of the tale are proved to be erroneous, originals in life or 
literature are found for each character, for each episode, while 
the views of life—Dr. Primrose is likened to Job !—expressed 
in the work are carefully analysed. In the end Goldsmith is 
classed with Richardson, since both authors combine character- 
drawing with admirable description of the immediate environ- 
ment of their characters, but Goldsmith is allowed to have 
rogressed beyond Richardson, because to character-drawing 
he adds character-development. Despite all this panoply of 
learning and all this minute investigation, we prefer to 
remember that the late Sir Leslie Stephen says in his last 
book, “English Literature and Society in the Eighteenth 
Century,” that “the greatest attraction of the Vicar is due to 
the personal charm of Goldsmith’s character.” 


UNE VILLE D’EAUX ANGLAISE AU XVIII*® SIECLE: 
LA SOCIETE ELEGANTE ET LITTERAIRE A BATH 
SOUS LA REINE ANNE ET SOUS LES GEORGES. 
Par A. Barbeau, de l’université de Caen. (Paris: Alphonse 
Picard et fils, 1904.) Why could not an Englishman have done 
this thing? Here is a soundly written, profoundly interesting, 
and thoroughly studied book dealing with the social and 
literary life at Bath during the reigns of Queen Anne and the 
Georges. It isa comprehensive and admirably drawn picture 
of the manners, the people, the times, and the influence of 
Bath on the non-political history of the period. True, 
we have our Ainsworth, our Beau Nash, our Christopher 
Anstey, and a library of Bath Guides, old and new, but M. 
Barbeau has delved far deeper. He has compiled a bibliography 
of some five hundred volumes, dealing more or less directly 
with Bath and its history. Not content with quoting from 
Goldsmith, Fielding, Smollett, Lady Jackson, Sidney Colvin, 
Allan Cunningham, Thomas Moore, Pepys, Peter Pindar, and a 
score of others, he has been successful in finding references to 
Bath, in its heyday, in dozens of obscure writers, whose con- 
temporary descriptions, all duly acknowledged in full, in most 
carefully printed footnotes, enable him to present a very 
faithful series of views of the place and its people. The book 
is an epitome of information, scholarly, dispassionate, faithful, 
and studiously unexaggerated, the result most evidently of 
many years of the closest study. An appendix contains Mr. 
Swinburne’s admirable “Ballad of Bath,” and there is an 
excellent index. Altogether a most remarkable book. 


Reprints and New Editions 


a SESAME AND LILIES, 6 THE CROWN OF WILD 
OLIVE. By John Ruskin. (Allen: 3s. each net, leather ; 
2s. 6d. each net, cloth.) These two volumes should certainly 
take the place of honour among this week's reprints. They 
supply a long-needed demand in a most satisfactory manner. 
We have no doubt that many will hasten to avail themselves 
of these very moderately priced volumes. They fulfil in eve 
particular Ruskin’s own idea of books: “Valuable books should, 
in a civilised country, be within the reach of every one, printed 
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in excellent form for a just}price; but not in any vile, 
vulgar, or, by reason of smallness of type, physically injurious 
form, at a vile price.” 

CORIDON’S SONG, AND OTHER VERSES. With Illus- 
trations by Hugh Thomson, and an Introduction by Austin 
Dobson. (Macmillan. 2s. net.) This charming collection of 
dainty sketches, illustrating various verses by divers poets, first 
published in 1894, again makes its bow to us. The paper on 
which the engravings are printed does adequate justice to the 
skill of the illustrator, while the whole “get-up” is pleasant 
and serviceable, so that we may often refresh our memory with a 
sight of these delightful sketches as the binding is not too 
delicate for frequent use. Of one thing we may be sure—we 
shall never tire of these dainty drawings. 

LEVIATHAN. By Thomas Hobbes. (Cambridge English 
Classics. Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d.net.) The first 
issue of this series is worthy of special attention. The aim of 
the Cambridge University Press in sending forth what we may 
hope will be an invaluable series is altogether praiseworthy 
and worthy of support. Briefiy, their aim is to provide accurate 
texts of such works as are greatly and ofttimes neglected, and 
reprints of many books that are not at present accessible in a 
well-printed or authentic form. We note that two volumes of 
this series to be issued shortly are “The English Works of 
Roger Ascham ’’ and “ The Poems of Richard Crashaw.’’ In 
all the volumes of these series the original spelling and punctua- 
tion will be faithfully preserved, the only change from the 
original edition being that the old type-forms of j, s, &c., will 
be made uniform with modern usage. We wish this venture 
every success, 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS AND HARD TIMES. By 
Charles Dickens, with an Introduction by Charles Dickens the 
Younger. (Macmillan. 3s.6d.) The description of the writing 
and conception of these two books and the extracts from his 
father’s letters on the subject, as given in the son's preface, 
make very interesting reading. We never could bring ourselves 
to like the ending of “Great Expectations”; so that it is 
pas to hear that Dickens did not approve of it himself, 

ut was persuaded to give the usual “happy ending’ by 
Bulwer. ‘“ Bulwer, who has been, as I think you know, extra- 
ordinarily taken by the book, so strongly urged it upon me, 
after reading the proofs, and supported his view with such good 
reasons, that I resolved to make the change.” 

EDGAR ALLAN POE’S TALES: a Selection, with an 
Introduction by Tighe Hopkins. (National Library: Cassell. 
6d. net.) Mr. Hopkins, in his short introduction to this 
selection of tales, gives a graphic and sympathetic sketch of 
Poe’s life and writings. He says: “The spectacle of this 
delicate genius, with whom literature was a religion, wandering 
from publisher to publisher, ‘ with his fine print-like manuscript, 
neatly rolled,’ and finding none but a beggar’s market, is 
pathetic, if not quite unfamiliar; but what reward there is 
in mene ser renown has certainly been Poe’s.” The hundred- 
— prize story, “ The Gold Bug,” is included in this small 
volume. 


FortTHcoMING Books, ETC, 


Messrs. Hopper & Stoveuton will publish immediately 
an important work by Professor William North Rice, Ph.D., 
LL.D., entitled: “Christian Faith in an Age of Science.’’— 
Last year Mr. T. Fisher Unwin brought out a book by Mrs. 
Aubrey Le Blond (better known perhaps as Mrs. Main) entitled : 
“True Tales of Mountain Adventure for Non-Climbers Young 
and Old.” This first attempt to popularise the subject of 
Alpine climbing met with so satisfactory a reception that Mrs. 
Le Blond has been encouraged to prepare another book on the 
same lines. It will be published by Mr. Unwin on March 7 
under the title of “ Adventures on the Roof of the World,” and 
will contain over 100 pictures, mainly from photographs by 
Mrs. Le Blond.—Professor Pasquale Villari’s great “ Life of 
Savonarola”’ has passed through many editions in England. 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin is now bringing out a new issue at half-a- 
crown net, uniform in size and binding with the cheap 
edition of Mr. John Morley’s “ Life of Cobden.” It has 
nearly 800 pages, and contains all the original illustrations. 
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New Books Received 


Theological and Biblical 
Jiilicher (Adolph), translated by Janet Penrose Ward, An Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament (Smith, Elder) 
Unbelief in Christian England, b 
James, LL.D. (The Rev. i. H.), 
(Skeffington) 


Poetry, Criticism, Drama. and Belles Lettres 
Cranmer-Byng (L.), rendered by, The Odes of Confucius 

(Orient Press) net 

Collins (Edwin), trans‘ated by, Rabbi Bachye’s “The Duties of the 

Heart ”’ (Orient Press) 


History and Biography 
Johnson, M.A. (Edwin), The Rise of English Culture 
(Williams & Norgate) net 
Colville (Mrs. Arthur), Duchess Sarah, being the Social History of 
the Times of Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough- 
(Longmans) net 
Newmarch (Rosa), Henry J. Wood (Lane) net 
Art j 
Addison (Julia de Wolf), The Art of the Pitti Palace, Florence, with 
a Short History of the Building and its Owners (Bell) net 6/0 


Miscellaneous 
Leigh (R. A. Austen), edited by, Eton under Barnard, 1754-1765 
(College Press, Eton) net 2/0 
Society for the Protection of Birds, Thirteenth Annual Report 
(The Soatety) 
The Book of the Face, or the Art of Judging Character from the 
Features and Habits, by «a Doctor of Philosophy (Drane) 0/6 
Kasasis (Néoclés), Hellenism and Macedonia (Thomas) 0/6 
Brassey, K.C.B. (Lord), Fifty Years of Progress and the New Fiscal 
(Longmans) net 2/0 


Fiction 

“Unto Each Man His Own,"’ by Samuel Gordon (Heinemann), 6/0; “The 
Game of Love,” by Walter Fuller (Drane), 6/0; Tiny fac,”’ by 
8S. R. Crockett (Ward, Lock), 6/0; “ Chinkie’s Flat,” by ouis Becke 
(Unwin), 6/0; “A Bush Honeymoon,” by Laura M. Palmer Archer 
(Unwin), 6/0; ‘“‘ The Turnstile of Night,” by C. N. Williamson (Hurst 
& Blackett), 6/0; ‘““ The Red Leaguers,” by Shan F. Bullock (Methuen), 
6/0; “Our New Selection,” by ‘ Steele Rudd” (Arthur Hoey Davis) 
(Bulletin ae pd Co., Sydney), 6/9; ‘* M.R.O.8.,"” by Burford 
Delannoy (Ward, Lock), 2/0 and 3/6; ‘*‘ A Consummate Scourdrel,”’ by 
Guy Boothby (White), 5/0; ‘“‘The Deliverance,” by Ellen Glasgow 
(Constable), 6/0. 


Reprints and New Editions 


“Chronicon Adw de Usk,” A.D. 1377-1421, edited by Sir Edward Maunde 
Thompson, K.C.B. (Frowde), net 10/6; Keble’s Poems, ‘‘ Lyra Inno- 
centium ” (Parker), 4/0; The Works of John Ruskin: “The Crown of 
Wild Olive,” and “‘ Sesame and Lilies ’’ (Pocket Edition) (Allen), net 
2/6 each; ““The Stage Shakespeare"’: “‘ Henry V.,” ‘‘ Henry VIII.,” 
“Twelfth Night,” “A Winter's Tale,” “ Othello,” ‘“‘ Much Ado About 
Nothing’”’ (Collins) net 1/0 each; ‘‘ The Works of Lord Byron,”’ Poetry, 
Voi. vit., edited by E. H. Coleridge, M.A, (Murray), 6/0; ‘‘ Coridon’s 
Song and Other Verses from Various Sources,” illustrated by Hugh 
Thomson, with Introduction by Austin Dobson (Macmillan), net 2/0; 
“The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb,” Vol. [V.—Dramatic Speci- 
mens and the Garrick Plays, edited by E. V. Lucas (Methuen), 7/6; “The 
Tower of London,” by W. Harrison Ainsworth (Methuen), net 3/6; 
“The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyém,” translated by Edward FitzGerald 
(Methuen), net 1/0; ““A Woman of Wiles,” by Alick Munro; “In 
Deadly Peril,” by Emile Gaboriau; ‘‘ Kenilworth,” by Sir Walter 
— “The Sorceress of the Strand,” by L. T. Meade (Ward, Lock), 
each, 0/6. 


Periodicals 

“Leisure Hour,” ‘‘ Sunday at Home,” “ Boy's Own Paper,” “ Girl's Own 
Paper,” ‘American Historical Review,” ‘‘ Longman’s Magazine,” 
si Bictorial Comedy,” “ All the World,” “‘ Friendly Greetings,”’ ‘* Cas- 
sell’s Magazine,” ‘“‘ Magazine of Art,” “‘ Windsor Magazine,” ‘‘ Con- 
noisseur,”’ “‘ Cassell’s History of the Russo-Japanese War,” “ Mac- 
millan’s Magazine,’ “‘Temple Bar,” ‘Empire Review,” “ Century 
Illustrated Monthly Magazine,” “ Fortnightly Review,” ‘ Ainslee’s,” 
“Chambers’s Journal,” ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,” ‘‘ St. Nicholas,”’ 
“School World,” ‘ Photo-Miniature,”’ “ British Food Journal,” “‘ Con- 
temporary Review,’ “Cornhill Magazine,’’ ‘The Cosmopolitan,” 
* English Illustrated,” “‘ Indian Antiquary,” “ The Dial,” ‘“ Burlington 
Magazine,” ‘‘ Lady’s Magazine,” ‘“ Pearson's,” “The Isis,” ‘* The 
Artisan,” ‘‘ Westminster Review,” ‘ Independent Review,” *‘ World’s 
Work,” “ Art.” 


Foreign 
Theological and Biblical 
Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, herausgegeben von Albrecht Dieterich 
und Thomas Achelis (Leipzig : Teubner) 
Pongin (Arthur), Essai Historique sur la Musique en Russie 
(Paris: Fischbacher) 
Art 
La Bibliofilia, Rivista dell’ Arte Antica in Libri, Stampe, Manoscritti, 
Autografi e Legature (Firenze: Leo 8. Olschki) 


Levy (Oscar) Das neunzehnte Jahrhundert. ...... (Dresden: Pierson) 2 m. 
Bericht der Kommission zur Erhaltung der Kunstdenkmiiler in Kénig- 
reich Sachsen, 1900-1902 (Dresden: Meinhold & Séhne) 
Bedier (Joseph) Hommage & Gaston Paris (Paris: Champion) 
Barbeau (A.) Une Ville d’Eaux Anglaise an XVIIlIe Sidcle 
(Paris: Picard & Fils) 
Periodicals 
Mois Scientifique,” “‘The Bookseller: Revue Mensuelle et J 
Sénéral de la Libraire Anglaise.” ee eee 
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Letters from a Silent Study 


[ The following series of notes, more or less critical, on life have been 
given to me. The writer wished to tell the truth—a desire 
which may be regarded as a legitimate claim to any reader's 
consideration and indulgence. | 


XII. On the Romantic Style 


FEEL a longing often for that atmosphere, that 
philosophy, that attitude, those gestures, those 
sentiments, and those actions—above all, those 
actions which we call romantic. Is there no 

romance left in life? Or, was the thing we now call 
romance ever, at any time, alive? One is told much 
about its traditions, but religion, in spite of its tradi- 
tions, is an eternal element in man. If romance, as it 
is understood at present, were either a natural state or 
a genuine instinct, no amount of traditions could kill it. 
I see that it has been killed, and so I am urged to the 
conclusion that it had no supreme vitality in the first 
place. A few nights ago I attended the performance 
by some popular players of a famous romantic drama. 
The lady who represents the heroine was very pretty 
and ridiculous—the most delightful marionette con- 
ceivable. I could have watched her for hours: the 
charming face, the lovely black eyes, the helpless white 
hands, and the fingers covered with big rings, the bril- 
liant clothes, the picturesque amazing head-dress— 
utterly unlike the sombre magnificent stillness of Velas- 
quez, whose tragic art is so much admired, quoted, and 
compared with other arts in portraiture by people who 
have never been across the threshold of the galleries at 
Madrid. But Velasquez or no. Velasquez, I adored 
the lady: she was a darling; I wanted to put her 
on my mantel-piece and dust her beautiful embroidered 
gown every morning, and cover it—and her— 
with Chinese silk every night. She murmured curious 
M’mms each time she spoke, and I did not care what 
she said so long as she said M—m—m first, and moved 
her splendid eyelashes up and down. I know she is a 
fine actress when she is not playing a romantic part, 
and if she were not a fine actress she could not have 
made herself such a priceless gem of a doll. She evi- 
dently said: ‘‘I am to be a physical impossibility—T 
will therefore be a mechanical triumph.” And she suc- 
ceeded. O why can’t I have that bewitching object 
(and her changes of costume in a velvet box with a 
silver key) for ever on my mantel-piece ! 

But let me come to the men. Were cloaks ever quite 
so scarlet before? did their wearers ever throw them 
around and about themselves with so much play? did 
swords ever stick out so far beneath long tattered 
mantles? were tattered mantles ever so curiously 
tattered ? did hats ever stand so perkily on heads? did 
plumes ever curl with such determined curlings? did 
collars ever sit so high in the back, or fall, with such 
abandon, from noble throats? did human beings ever 
strut, ever bellow, ever attitudinize, ever “ha! ha!” 
and “ho! ho!” with such overpowering imbecility ? 
did lovers ever talk in such periods? I cannot believe 
it. What is worse—for me, perhaps—I should be so 
sorry if I were obliged, by irrefutable evidence, to be- 
lieve it. 


Spain is acknowledged to be the original home of 
romance, and the Spanish, of all European people, have 
changed very little in the course of the centuries. They 
are the least theatrical, least self-conscious race in the 
world: to see the peculiar naturalness which we call 
child-like, we must study Spanish men and Spanish 
women. Their movements are quiet; their faces are, 
for the most part, transparent—the character, either 
gentle or undisciplined, shines through: in speech, they 
are simple; in feeling, they are not subtle, but, on the 
contrary, very definite ; their eyes are not given to flash- 
ing—they are usually steady and profound; they are 
neither very merry nor very sad, but they are graciously 
serious. In their loves the women have much ir 
common with Irish women. They are as faithful and 
they are less discerning—that is to say, they give a 
blind love and they are not witty in detecting the 
ironies—many of them hard—in all affection, They 
are domestic women who bring up large families and 
control small households ; they dress plainly ; they have ™: 
few luxuries, and they are exceedingly pious in a 
matter-of-fact way. How unlike the heroines of 
romance! The men are easily happy, easily gallant, 
and easily married. If they are quick-tempered, they 
are not swashbucklers; they are fond of children, and 
they are great admirers of beauty ; they are abstemious 
eaters and drinkers ; they are not eager for money ; they 
delight in gardens and sunshine; they are not much 
given to talking; they smoke too much; they are, no 
doubt, unambitious ; they are not dashing—they are, in 
fact, a little amateurish when, in small companies, they 
parade the streets to gaze up at girls on balconies, or 
when, in places of public amusement, they applaud 
their favourites—acrobats, for choice. They have 
a passion for acrobats and conjuring tricks. Women . 
dancers are not popular—once away from Madrid where 
the customs are cosmopolitan. But again, how different 
from our heroes of romance! Imagine a hero of 
romance patiently watching a cabbage grow out of his 
sombrero! Imagine a hero of romance buying circus 
tickets for his wife and nine children! Imagine a hero 
of romance taking them all home in a tramcar to a little 
dinner of vegetable soup, ham, and fruit! As for the 
higher classes, the higher classes are precisely the same 
everywhere, and a Spanish grandee of the first rank 
might be an English duke of the old, old school sitting 
alone in his ancestral stronghold wondering at the new 
vagaries of society, or he might be one of the newest 
type of English aristocrat. In neither case would he 
resemble the romantic characters of romantic drama. 
Perhaps this is as well. 

Nevertheless, I should like that priceless gem of a doll 
—she is modern and she represents an idea; she’s an 
adorable symbol of clap-trap, and if she is not in the 
least like a Velasquez portrait, it is because she is so 
truly of this century, and so surely a sign of these times. 
No man alive could put her, as she is, on canvas. Mere 
superficial impressionism could do her no justice. She 
is herself a triumph over all the difficulties of Nature. 

Joun Ottver Hopes. 
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Egomet 


critics for the varying verdicts they pronounce 

upon the books they are called upon to review. 

Is this just? Would not the wonder be if they did 
not differ in their judgments? Criticism is not an exact 
science, it is an art, and art is but the expression of the 
artist’s emotion, be he man of letters or painter. Just as 
two painters will see with different eyes the same land- 
scape, so will two critics read with different mental 
vision the same book. Critics do not vary in their 
opinions of modern works only, but also in those they 
hold of classics, differing in the latter cases more than 
they are sometimes willing to admit. What a fetish is 
literary fashion. Who dare confess that he has never 
read “ Paradise Lost”? That he cannot read Mon- 


taigne’s “ Essays ” ? 


[ has ever been the fashion to laugh at literary 


It would not hurt our literature if there were a little 
more plain speaking about accepted classics. It is not 
necessary for me to deny that a book is good and great, 
simply because I am not able to appreciate or enjoy it. 
It would be marvellous indeed were my taste so eclectic 
that I could find beauties in all the writings that I am 
told—and believe—are beautiful. My mental vision is 
limited as is every man’s to a greater or less degree, 
therefore there are certain great books that have for 
me no charm, charm they ever so many others whose 
opinions I respect and accept. This fact does not 
trouble my literary conscience ; there are more books in 
the world that I desire to read than I can ever hope to 
peruse, why then should I expend any given time de- 
vouring those which bring me no mental sustenance, 
which only cause me mental dyspepsia ? 


It is the same with the men I meet. Some I in- 
stinctively like, some I dislike, though the latter are 
often, I know, interesting, able men ; they do not interest 
me, however. It is not a matter of reason, simply a 
question of personality. Their personality does not 
square with mine; there I permit the matter to rest, 
contenting myself with my own familiar friends. So is 
it with my books; some I am qualified to enjoy, others 
are not meat for me. The meat, I know, is sound and 
sweet, but it is not to my taste, and why should I cloy 
my literary palate with sweets which are sour to my 
thinking? No, I will not destroy my individuality by 
endeavouring to force myself to admire every book that 
is admirable, nor will I offend my literary conscience by 
pretending to enjoy that which is distasteful to me. 


There is only too great a tendency to-day toward 
sameness, in literary as in other matters. For example 
critics will squabble over the date of a play of Shake- 
Speare, or over the position of a comma, but they all 
with one consent fall down and blindly worship at the 
shrine of St. Shakespeare, unable to see the spots upon 
the sun. Shakespeare to them is a god, not a man. I, 
for my part, love my author friends with all the greater 
love in that their faults make them human, giving me 
a sense of fellow feeling with them. Had Shakespeare 
been a saint and his works of god-like perfection, I 
verily believe his plays and poems would have appealed 
to me in vain. So with other of my loves, with Addi- 
son, Fielding, Goldsmith, Thackeray. And the upshot 
is just this, I must make my friends for myself; no re- 
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commendation from the most gifted of critics will per- 
suade me to like a book unless that book is really to my 
liking ; nor will I make pretence ; I would be an honest 
book-lover or none at all. 


Honesty! Am I with all my endeavour and my pro- 
testation an honest lover of books? Honestly 1 do 
love them with all my heart, but do I judge them 
honestly? Not a bit of it; did I do so I should be a 
saint and a god-like critic. But I pride myself upon 
being a mere man and none of the best. I love my 
prejudices ; so does every man, as he will find if he looks 
himself in the face. I love my faults and try not to 
grow over-proud of my virtues, such as they are, especi- 
ally of those virtues with which my friends credit me and 
which I know I do not really possess. I have my dis- 
likings as well as my likings among authors, and never 
—never—never will I bring myself to read —— or ——. 
I am too great a coward to name the names, they are 
those of famous men and mighty, but I do not love 
them. But, on the other hand, I will do myself the 
justice to say that I can clearly see the blemishes of the 
books I love, and I love them all the more because, like 


myself, they have their weaknesses. 
E. G. O. 


Science 
The Ways of Memory 


ERE and now let me repudiate any inference from 

what follows that there is a single good word 

H to be said by science on behalf of materialism. 

To enforce that repudiation, I intend next 

week to show how the most recent advances in physics 

—especially the physics of radium—and in psychology 

have reduced the doctrine of materialism to the level of 
a lying impertinence—which it always was, indeed. 

My colleague who writes the column “ Egomet”’ has 
described his sensations of recognition and fore- 
knowledge in reading books that are new to him, and 
Mr. Wallis, in last week’s “ Correspondence,” has criti- 
cised the matter. With him I hold the suggestion of pre- 
existence to be chimerical and untenable ; and will only 
add the comment, for the benefit of the Hellenists, that 
thus is it now possible to dispose of a belief held by 
Plato! Then Mr. Wallis inquires whether memory is 
hereditary, In the sense that he intends, my answer 
would be no, but in another sense, yes. Heredity, in- 
deed, may be regarded as cell-memory, may it not? Nor 
is it unthinkable that if the reproductive cells may re- 
member and reproduce the tricks of gesture or tones of 
voice of a parent, they might even be regarded as re- 
producing ideas acquired by the parent. This, how- 
ever, would be to hold, in its extreme form, the view 
that acquired characters are transmissible: whilst it is, 
of course, the obvious and unfortunate fact that the 
new generation does not start with the knowledge of the 
old, but has to make a fresh start at the beginning for 
itself. 

But certainly I do not hold that the problem raised 
by “ E. G. O.” is “absolutely insoluble.” On the con- 
trary, I believe that a study of memory—ludicrously 
brief as this present must be—may suggest a rational 
solution. 

Modern psychology holds—it has no choice—that 
every memory means a change impressed more or less 
deeply upon the grey surface of the brain or cortex 
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cerebri, the apex and flower of the material universe, 
beside the wonders of which radium and its attributes 
are of a quite immeasurable triviality. When a singer, 
after long practice, learns to get a note well “ forward ” 
which was formerly “ throaty,” those cells in the motor 
area of his brain that control the muscles of his throat 
and tongue and palate have acquired by practice a 
memory which thereafter enables them so to co-ordinate 
the movements of those muscles.as to ensure good “ pro- 
duction.” The effect of practice, as in any other art, 
mechanical, mental, or both, has been so to alter the 
constitution of the nerve-cells as to produce a new mode 
of action. Beyond a doubt, this is the physical basis of 
memory. And it is worth noting that no practice or 
thought ever adds a single unit to the total number of 
cerebral nerve-cells—about two thousand millions—with 
which one is born. Nerve-cells are significantly incapable 
of division and reproduction. All the experience of 
living merely modifies the state of the cells already 
present. That modification is memory. 

Now let us go a step further. The cerebrum con- 
sists of two halves or cerebral hemispheres, the only 
direct connexion between which is provided by a num- 
ber of “commissural” nerve fibres which cross over 
transversely from one side to the other, forming a white 
body known as the corpus callosum. The fibres in this 
bridge come from and represent every area in the 
hemisphere of either side. Now there still remains a 
popular belief that it is the front part of the brain that 
does the thinking. I have not space to discuss that view 
here, but the modern belief is that, for the processes 
of consciousness, no less than the entire cortex is 
needed—and no wonder. Nevertheless, each cerebral 
hemisphere may be regarded as probably a complete 
unit capable of producing consciousness, though the 
services of both in co-ordination are doubtless pre- 
ferable. Now the co-ordination certainly takes place, 
as regards intellectual processes, by means of the corpus 
callosum. And here comes the theory. 

Is it not possible that, now and again in certain 
persons, circumstances may interfere with the simul- 
taneity—or approximate simultaneity—of action of the 
two hemispheres? The visual image of printed words, 
which passes—such is the arrangement of the fibres— 
from both eyes to both hemispheres, may be perceived 
by the one somewhat before the other. 

Given all these data, any one may form a theory. This 
is mine, and I offer it for no more than it is worth. 
One hemisphere of “ E. G. O.’s” brain perceives the 
words a second before the other, and sends across an 
account of them to the second hemisphere by means of 
the corpus callosum. Immediately thereafter, the words 
reach the second hemisphere straight from the book. 
But that hemisphere has already had private intelli- 
gence on the subject from its more rapid fellow: so 
when the new account comes in from the eyes it very 
naturally says, ‘‘ By Jove, I’ve seen that. somewhere be- 
fore!” Its error is excusable, for it is only the rare 
exception for an appreciable interval of time to separate 
the action of the two sides. I am tempted to go further 
—to become more materialistic than ever, I may be told 
—and suggest that if one side of the body be next a 
fire, let us say, and therefore somewhat warmer, the 
scalp of that side will be warmer—and will contain 
more blood. The circulation of the scalp and of the 
cortex cerebri are connected, so that for the moment, 
and in persons whose vaso-motor apparatus is suffi- 
ciently sensitive, one cerebral hemisphere may be some- 
what better supplied with blood than its fellow. Hence 
there will be momentary departure from synchronous 
action. 
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If all this strikes the reader as a very complicated 
and mechanical explanation of “ E. G. O.’s” experience, 
I can only say that I did not raise the subject! 

C. W. SaLEesy. 


Dramatic Notes 


erudite volumes, but Dr. Karl Mantzius has 

provided us with that long-desired work, “ A 

History of Theatrical Art.” Dr. Mantzius 
comes to his task well equipped; he is a distinguished 
actor and stage manager at the Royal Theatre, Copen- 
hagen, and has studied at the universities of Paris 
and Copenhagen with marked success; his dissertation 
before he “ proceeded doctor” at the latter seat of 
learning being upon the History of the English 
Theatre in the Time of Shakespeare, which forms the 
third volume of the work under examination. As a 
scholar and as one practically acquainted with all the 
ins and outs of the stage, Dr. Mantzius had the means 
in his possession to write an accurate and illuminating 
history of theatrical art, and it may at once be stated 
that he has succeeded in his undertaking. There is 
much talk just now among lovers of the theatre con- 
cerning the present condition of English acting, much 
of which talk has been wild and whirling, by reason of 
the fact that many of those who have taken part in it 
have had but little, if any, knowledge of the art of 
acting, its history—for we can only understand the 
present by the light of the past—its difficulties, and 
its aims. To such as well as to all students of the 
theatre I can cordially recommend these three 
admirable volumes. 


C= dramatic literature we have many 


Dr. Manrztius’ work covers a vast field; he takes us 
with him from the first beginnings of the actor’s art 
down to the close of the reign of Charles I. of England. 
The Chinese and the Japanese and the Indian theatres 
are passed in rapid review, and then the theatre of 
Greece is discussed in detail in one of the most valuable 
sections of the work. It is here, perhaps, more than 
anywhere else that the Doctor’s experience as an actor 
serves him well; what are difficulties to the inex- 
perienced are smoothed away by the practical know- 
ledge of the expert performer. Volume II. carries us 
to the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, the early 
Church and secular plays are fully dealt with, and the 
section upon the Italian comedy, the commedia dell’ Arte 
in particular, is quite admirable. 


Vouume III. brings us to this country and the London 
of Elizabeth and Shakespeare. There is much interest in 
the emphasis laid upon the influence exerted upon the 
English players by professional Italian actors who 
visited these shores, a point not so fully gone into else- 
where, if my memory serves me well. For my own 
part, I believe that the influence of foreign actors on 
the London actors of that day has always been under- 
estimated, while the connection of miracle and mystery 
plays with the drama of Elizabeth has been over- 
esteemed. Take it for all in all, this volume is an 
admirable summary of Elizabethan stage history, 
written with great knowledge and keen perception. 
Dr. Mantzius would be superhuman if there were not 
points upon which his opinions could not be accepted. 
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Wuat grounds are there for definitely stating that the 
Globe was the only theatre in which Shakespeare had 
any pecuniary interest as part proprietor? There is no 
proof, but there is surely probability, that he had some 
such interest in the Blackfriars Theatre. Concerning 
the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” the author speaks of 
Sir John Falstaff “brought to life by order of the 
Queen ”; was Falstaff dead then, and ought not this 
order of the Queen to be noted as unconfirmed gossip ? 
It is, of course, a matter of opinion, and should be 
stated as such, that Malvolio was “a caricature of 
the sour and conceited Puritans.” Anent these un- 
popular folk, we find Dr. Mantzius, as becomes a player, 
their bitter enemy; but, after all, they were human 
beings and sometimes did what was right; more than 
that cannot truthfully be said of most people. Why 
does Dr. Mantzius dogmatically assert that there were 
no prompters in those days? Actors in their methods 
were very much the same then as now, and it is not likely 
that they found it well to depend solely upon their 
memories. Is it not most probable that there was a 
prompter, probably seated upon the stage, or situated 
behind the curtain? However, all these are small 
points, and mostly matters of conjecture. What is 
certain is that Dr. Karl Mantzius has placed all stu- 
dents of the stage deeply in his debt, and that no one 
who would fully instruct himself in the history of the 
art of acting can afford to neglect these admirable 
volumes, each of which is provided with a bibliography 
and index. One real grumble: the bad new fashion is 
followed—is it new or old ?—of not naming the sources 
from which many of the engravings have been drawn. 


THe writer of ‘Musings without Method” in 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine ” delivers himself this month of 
a terrific but over-emphatic onslaught upon the present 
condition of the drama and the stage in this country. 
In most of what he writes there is sound sense, but 
sometimes sound without sense. It is not the increase 
of musical comedy—inane as it often is—that is so 
disastrous ; it is the decrease of serious drama and good 
acting that is to be deplored. With comedies our 
theatres are not ill provided and of competent actors of 
comedy we have not a few. The star system and the 
abuse of power by some actor-managers rightly come 
in for blame, but, after all, the star system is no new 
evil, and actor-managers such as Sir Henry Irving, 
Mr. John Hare, Mr. Forbes-Robertson and some others 
have done good work for the theatre. 





Nor does the writer go deep enough when he lays 
upon the shoulders of our actors the deplorable fact 
that we “ find few dramatic masterpieces to represent.” 
A great playwright will write great plays be the tools 
to his hand for their representation never so bad. On 
the other hand, I quite agree with his arguments 
against the proposed institution of a subsidised theatre, 
though I shall shock him by saying that one of my 
reasons for agreeing with him is that to my mind a 
theatre always has been, always will be, and always 
should be a commercial undertaking. If there is not a 
sufficient public to support good plays and good acting, 
let there be no bolstering up the drama, turning it into 
a hothouse plant which would wither at the first breath 
of fresh air. I velieve, as has been pointed out before 
in these columns, that a répertoire theatre could be 
formed upon a paying basis; if it cannot, the drama 
must become a matter of reading, not representation. 
One other point : the actor-manager is not master to-day 
“ of all the theatres in London which are not given over 
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to the cult of burlesque.” Firstly, burlesque is prac- 
tically non-existent ; secondly, what of Mr. Frohman, 
who has “ presented” us with “ Quality Street,” “ The 
Admirable Crichton,” ‘‘ Letty,” and “ Little Mary,” all 
well staged but not over-decorated, and all well played ? 
The cure for the present condition of affairs rests with 
those of the public who want better fare; if they will 
ask for it they will obtain it. 






Tue Mermaid Society, which, under the presidency 
of Mr. Philip Carr, devotes its attention to the pro- 
duction, or rather reproduction, of old plays, announces 
performances of Congreve’s ‘‘ The Way of the World” 
at the Court Theatre on the evenings of March 20 and 
21, and on the afternoon of the latter day. Seats for 
the two last performances can be obtained from the 
secretary of the society, 3 Old Palace Chambers, Old 
Scotland Yard, Whitehall. 


Ar the Royalty Theatre on March 26, in aid of the 
Irish Literary Society, the Irish National Theatre 
Society will perform in the afternoon Mr. W. B. Yeats’ 
“The King’s Threshold,” and two little plays of Irish 
peasant life by Mr. J. M. Synge, “ In the Shadow of the 
Glen” and “ Riders to the Sea.” In the evening, in 
addition to ‘‘ The King’s Threshold,” will be given Mr. 
W. B. Yeats’ farce, ‘“‘ The Pot of Broth,” and Padraic 
Colm’s ‘“‘ Broken Soil.” 


Tue date of the Stage Society’s matinée of “ A Soul’s 
Tragedy ” by Robert Browning is now fixed for Monday, 
March 14. Owing to the great increase in the number 
of members of the Society, there will probably be no 
seats for sale to the public. The offices of the Society 
are at Trafalgar Buildings, Northumberland Avenue, 
WC. 


Tue forthcoming publications of the Berlin ‘“ Society 
for Theatrical History ” promise to be very interesting. 
Among them are two hundred unpublished letters of 
Iffland, the eighteenth-century actor, manager, and play- 
wright, the stage history of Schiller’s dramas, and a 
portfolio of portraits of the most famous actors 
and actresses from Neuberin te Ludwig Devrient. In 
the autumn the Society will publish, under the direction 
of A. L. Jellinck, the first number of an annual 
entitled ‘“‘ Archiv fiir Theatergeschichte” (Record of 
Theatrical History); besides miscellaneous articles it 
will contain a comprehensive bibliography of dramatic 
literature which should prove most useful to all inter- 
ested in the subject. A subscription of twelve shillings 
a year entitles to membership and two publications. 


Musical Notes 


N “The Darling of the Guards,” the new burlesque 
1 at the Prince of Wales’s, Mr. Arthur Roberts has 
a part after his own heart, and even Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree himself could hardly fail to laugh at 
some of his funniments. The latest success of His 
Majesty’s was obviously made for parody, and if Messrs. 
‘David Burlesco and John Leatherlung,” the authors 
of this ‘‘Skittle in One Throe and Seven Japanese 
Screens,” have not developed all its possibilities in this 
respect, they have provided a sufficiently amusing 
entertainment which is sure to draw the public for a 
considerable time to come. Naturally much play is 
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made with the incidents of the torture-chamber, from 
which, when the trap-door is lifted, the strains of 
“Good-bye, Dolly, I must leave you,” are wafted, 
while Miss Edna May is quite translated in the Japan- 
ese costume and coiffure of “ Say-So-San, daughter of 
Sago.” In a word, the whole production is bright and 
entertaining. 





An interesting programme has been announced in 
connection with the Wagner and Mozart performances 
in the coming autumn at Munich, which may well have 
greater attractions for amateurs than Bayreuth in these 
days. “ Tristan und Isolde,” “ Der Fliegende Hollander” 
(newly mounted), and “ Die Meistersinger,” in addition 
to the “ Ring,” are the Wagner works to be given this 
season at the Prinz-Regenten Theatre, while the Mozart 
operas to be performed at the charming little Residenz 
Theatre will be ‘Le Nozze di Figaro,” “Die 
Entfiihring aus dem Serail,” “Don Giovanni,” and 
‘‘ Zauberfléte.” The names of the artists are not yet 
announced, but with such conductors as Mottl and 
Nikisch at the head of affairs the quality of the per- 
formances can of course be relied upon. Mr. Hugo 
Gorlitz is the British agent of these Munich perform- 
ances, which are to run from the middle of August 
to the middle of September. 





Tue report that M. Jean de Reszke will become a 
naturalised Frenchman in order to undertake the man- 
agement of the Paris Opera House after the retirement 
of M. Gailhard will require confirmation before it is 
generally credited. While it is true in the first place 
that M. Jean de Reszke has a decided affection for 
Paris, and in the second that he has been credited before 
now with views of his own on operatic management, 
those best acquainted with him will have most diffi- 
culty in fancying him discharging with success the 
duties of such a post as that referred to or finding such 
duties in any way congenial. It is equally difficult, 


moreover, to imagine such a coveted position being con- 
ferred on one not a Frenchman by birth, who has, 
further, given no proofs of any exceptional gifts as a 
manager—a position requiring not vocal but adminis- 
trative skill. 






THe season of opera in English announced by Mr. 
Ben Davies for the coming autumn promises to prove 
an undertaking of the first importance, inasmuch as it 
is avowedly designed to prove the initial step in a much 
bigger scheme involving eventually, if all goes well, 
nothing less than that permanent establishment of 
opera in the vernacular which has been so long and to 
all seeming so vainly desired. But the scheme will, 
of course, require the most careful and judicious 
management if this happy result is to be attained, and 
those behind the project cannot realise this too clearly. 
It will not be enough to start with one or two works 
and hope to build up therefrom. A repertory of some 
scope prepared in advance is essential to the success of 
any such scheme, and in every other respect the man- 
agement should be of the best. What about a con- 
ductor, for example? If Mr. Wood’s services could be 
secured, his co-operation alone would prove a tower of 
strength to the undertaking. 





Living Masters or Music,” the new series of 
musical monographs which Mr. John Lane is publish- 
ing, makes a promising start with “Henry J. Wood” 
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by Mrs. Rosa Newmarch, the editor of the series. Mrs. 
Newmarch goes hardly too far in describing her hero 
as the central figure, apart from creative artists, in 
English musical life to-day, and the well-written sketch 
of his career which she provides should possess interest 
for many of those thousands who at the Queen’s Hall 
and elsewhere have thrilled responsive to his magnetic 
art. One fact recorded is rather interesting. When 
Mr. Wood and the Queen’s Hall orchestra played at 
Windsor by command in 1898, the Queen, struck, like 
so many others, by his un-English appearance, de- 
manded of Mr. Wood an assurance of his nationality 
from his own lips. But “our only conductor” is in 
point of fact not wholly English, since his mother was 
of Welsh origin, and to this Celtic strain may doubtless 
be ascribed not only, as Mrs. Newmarch suggests, his 
striking physiognomy, but no inconsiderable portion of 
his artistic genius. 


Txose doubting Thomases who, on a well-established 
principle (“ A prophet hath honour,” &c.), have found 
it difficult to accept a mere Britisher as a full-blown 
genius worthy of comparison with the bearers of 
names so vastly more difficult to pronounce, may be 
reassured, perhaps, on learning that, in faithful con- 
formity with tradition, Mr. Wood was (1) the child of 
musical parents, and (2) a prodigy of almost Mozartian 
precocity. At the mature age of ten, we read, he 
‘ often acted as deputy-organist of St. Mary Alderman- 
bury,” while the organ recitals of “Master Henry J. 
Wood ” were a feature of the Fisheries and the In- 
ventions Exhibitions of 1883 and 1885. Mr. Wood, 
therefore, though not yet thirty-five, has had no 
lack of experience. Mrs. Newmarch analyses in a very 
discriminating manner the characteristics of Mr. Wood’s 
artistic methods, and, though some might have wished, . 
perhaps, for a larger measure of personal and anecdotic 
matter, has produced a very interesting volume. 


Tue Brahms controversy has been settled at last. 
Here is the final judgment on the matter which has 
been delivered by the critic of the “Pall Mall 
Gazette ” : 


It is perfectly useless for critics who consider them- 
selves as almost apostles of Brahms to continue their 
determinate epithet (sic) of certitude in regard to his 
career. There were some,-we-believe, who did not quite 
accept Beethoven in his Ninth Symphony ; they are now 
wiped out of consideration, and the fact remains that 
Brahms does no longer appeal either to the general 
public, or to the critic of the time. Why should such a 
conclusion be, save that it realises all the points which 
we in these columns have emphasised now for many a 
long year. If Mr. Arthur Roberts were permitted to 
realise in his own way of thinking the influence which 
Brahms exercises over a somewhat ready congregation, 
he would be able to make more than a subtle apprecia 
tion of that which in the art of music needs occasionally 
the correction of parody to make it serious, and, i. 
Henley’s phrase, unashamed. 


The fact being as stated, it is clearly idle for misguided 
concert-givers, such as Richter, Nikisch, Richard 
Strauss, H. J. Wood, and the rest, to continue their vain 
efforts to popularise that music which “ does no longer 
appeal either to the general public or to the critic of 
the time.” But why drag in Mr. Arthur Roberts? 
And what does that wonderful last sentence mean any- 
way? 
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Art Notes 


exhibition of Pewter Plate that no collector 

ought to miss; and that few silversmiths can- 

not benefit by seeing. This old pewter is de- 
signed with a breadth, a simplicity, and a feeling for 
beauty of form that put nearly every trading silver- 
smith of to-day to shame. I do not mean of course the 
“ Arts and Crafts” men who have given all their fine 
talents to checking the ghastly designs of the trading 
manufacturers. But what one has to realise is that in 
the old days these charming designs were the ordinary 
designs of things. At Liberty’s, for instance, I see a 
strenuous attempt being made to bring back beauty to 
the designing of silver and pewter, but there is a tend- 
ency even at Liberty’s to use meaningless contorted 
forms and lines which are in their way as vulgar as 
“manufacturer’s design.” I know nothing more 
hideous than the things that are wrought by most silver- 
smiths for prizes and cups. Racing cups, yachting 
cups and the like, are horrible things, so that we shall 
soon say, not that such-and-such an act is as horrible as 
sin, but horrible as a racing cup, not that so-and-so is 
as ugly as the devil, but as ugly as a yachting cup, or 
hideous as a cruet-stand. How it is that the silver- 
smiths of the last seventy years rest in their graves no 
mortal effort of thought can think; for when one con- 
siders the amount of hideousness they have put upon 
the world it makes one groan. That there is no need 
for this hideous design is shown by glancing into the 
windows of one or two houses, Liberty’s and the like. 
But people go to the ugly designs, and the ugly designs 
make a good fight for it, against beauty. In this old 
pewter at Clifford’s Inn is no straining after eccen- 
tricity, no willowy-wallowy extravagant line, but just 
fine good taste and simplicity of conception. The very 
hinges seem to have been lovingly wrought. . The spoons 
are a joy to look at. There are to be four lectures de- 
livered on the history and manufacture of pewter and 
all things appertaining thereto, the last three on the 9th, 
16th and 23rd at half-past eight in the evening, for such as 
are interested in this delightful hobby. 


AN Clifford’s Inn, off Fleet Street, may be seer an 


At the Woodbury Galleries in Bond Street are shows 
of paintings by Miss Biddy Macdonald, Miss Colthurst, 
and Mr. Medlycott. Miss Macdonald’s portrait of 
Lady Alix Egerton is an excellent piece of work, and 
ought to win her many commissions. Such good 
portraiture is all too rare amongst women. Miss 
Colthurst’s best work is a largely handled landscape 
which she calls “Au Pare Monceau, Paris.” Miss 
Colthurst gives us good paint in several of her works 
here, but she rarely seems able to make an interesting 
picture like the ‘“ Parc Monceau.” 


At the Ryder Gallery in Albemarle Street is a show 
of paintings by Mr. Stirling Dyce, and at McQueen’s 
Gallery in the Haymarket Miss Blanche Baker and Miss 
Margaret Kemp-Welch hold exhibitions of their works. 
At the Leicester Galleries, Mr. E. T. Reed is about to 
have an exhibition of some hundred and twenty draw- 
ings entitled ‘‘ Punch in Parliament,” dealing largely 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s Fiscal Policy and other ques- 
tions of the day. Glasgow is the richer for its annual 
show at the galleries of the Royal Glasgow Institute. 
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THE points upon which I touched some weeks ago con- 
cerning the “ International” have, oddly enough, been 
much brought to the front since, first owing to an 
article by Mr. D. S. MacColl in the “ Saturday Review,” 
and secondly by an article in “The Burlington Maga- 
zine.” We sadly miss Whistler’s bitter ink in the busi- 
ness. But, after all, the “International” is a more 
serious business than a quarrel. The point I suggested 
was that, as the Society had largely grown out of the 
New English Art Club, that club had thereby been 
weakened of some of its best blood, and ought to add 
its remaining strength to the “International.” The 
“International” has a strength and a position such as 
no rival society to the Royal Academy has possessed 
for many a long year. And it acquired that position 
by gathering together the work of big men outside the 
Academy and, by the splendour of its achievement, 
putting the Academy to utter shame three several times. 
The effect of this upon the Academy has been electrical. 
To-day that body has roused in a way that seemed 
almost impossible. Its professorship of painting, in- 
stead of being flung to some dull fellow to send the 
students to sleep, has been given to a man whose 
lectures have been eagerly reported, and at length, in 
the public press. The immortais, of whom all but some 
half-dozen were snoring themselves into nonentities, 
have roused and elected Mr. Brangwyn to their body. 
All these things have been serious blows to the “ Inter- 
national,” in spite of their triumph in securing 
Rodin as president. For the “ International,’ being 
assured of its position, has become almost more ex- 
clusive than the old Academy. It is needless to say 
that this must wreck the Society in a few years, for 
young blood must be poured into it, and the younger 
men will not love the Society for their being treated un- 
generously by that Society. And it will be a bad day 
for artists when the International loses its strength, for 
the one hope of keeping the Academy alive is to have 
a strong rival body of men near its doors. The only 
way the Academy can meet such a position is by waking 
up and electing men such as Sargent and Abbey and 
Brangwyn. It is absolutely a matter of life and death 
for the “International,” then, that the society should 
not only eagerly admit new blood, but that its executive 
committee should most energetically strive to entice into 
its midst the promising young fellows. If this could 
be managed without the fatigue of searching through 
stacks of canvases the job would be no difficult one ; but 
a@ young and unknown man has no other means of 
getting his work seen than by sending it up for the 
selecting jury. It seems to me, then, that by far the 
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simplest way out of the whole trouble would be for 
members of the jury to visit the studios of artists and 
secure pictures. It would lead to a far better feeling 
amongst artists—a sort of guild fellowship. And it 
would prevent an enormous amount of anxiety and of 
the waste of narrow means amongst young and 
struggling artists. 


Ir is, will, and must always be to the eternal shame of 
the Academy that Whistler and Beardsley and Caldecott 
and Madox Brown and a dozen others died without its 
gates. It is to its shame that such men as Sime and 
Conder and Nicholson and the like are without its gates 
to-day—not even exhibiting upon its walls. It is for 
the “International” to give such men their chance. 
There are several of them. And every one is an addi- 
tion to its strength. No society can patronise such 
men ; they bring honour wheresoever they go. 


Tue editor of ‘‘ The Burlington Magazine” says that 
there is a finer artist than Mr. Brangwyn who ought 
to have been elected to the Royal Academy. I do not 
think this is a fair way to attack the Academy. He 
should at least have the courage to name names when 
he strikes at other names. 


I HAVE received a letter from Count Gallatin, from 
San Remo, wherein I gather that he is not the author 
of ‘“ The Drawings of Aubrey Beardsley ” ; so I presume 
that the book is written by a younger member of the 
family. 


Correspondence 


Shakespeare Memorial 


Srr,—The suggestions which you have made with reference 
to a London Shakespeare Memorial commend themselves 
much to my mind. But I am not in a position to form any 
opinion as to the scheme of a Shakespeare Theatre.—Yours, 
Ke. ipwarn Downey. 

Srtr,—In answer to your communication, I am in favour 
of the putting up of a worthy monument to Shakespeare in 
London, and of the naming of our streets after men who have 
rendered distinguished service to art and literature. I am, 
in short, inclined strongly to any course which serves to turn 
people’s ideas from sanguinary wars and the pursuit of the 
mean political game. 

As to the shape which a memorial to Shakespeare should 
take, I am not at this moment prepared to express an 
opinion.—Yours, &c. Artuur W. Pinero. 

Str,—The only suitable memorial to Shakespeare in 
London in my opinion would be a theatre dedicated to Shake- 
speare’s works, so that there might always be some of his 
plays running in London; and the foundation of a Dramatic 
School for the education of those actors in whom he took so 
deep an interest.—Yours, &c. W. L. Courtney. 

Srr,—In reply to your letter, I must confess that I have 
no sympathy whatever with the scheme for a Shakespeare 
theatre, library, or museum in London. I think that 
it has been proved by experience that these projects have 
vulgarised Stratford-on-Avon, as well as helped to destroy its 
old-world attractiveness. No one can read a description of 
Stratford-on-Avon as it was thirty years ago without feeling 
very keenly the infinite mischief that time and the modern 
commercial spirit have done for that town. Libraries, museums, 
picture galleries and theatres would only tend to give vulgar 
advertisement to numbers of people other than Shakespeare 
What London wants is a fine monument to the poet, ir a con- 
spicuous position in the new Kingsway, a monument on the 
same colossal scale as Mr. George Frampton’s ‘‘ St. Mungo,” 
at Glasgow, and perhaps carried out by that accomplished 
sculptor. The Gambetta monument in Paris and the Frederick 
monument in Berlin are my ideals of how we should honour 
famous‘men.— Yours Xc., 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 
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Sir,—I must confess that my feelings are exactly 
expressed by the words of a poet only less illustrious than 
he: 
“ What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones 
The labour of an Age in piléd stones, 
Or that his hallow’d Reliques should be hid 
Under a Star-ypointing Pyramid ? 
Dear Son of Memory, great Heir of Fame, 
What need’st thou such dull witness to thy name? 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a lasting Monument.”’ 


To my mind the only memorial which would be in the 
slightest degree appropriate, or not positively objectionable, 
would be a State-aided theatre, where we could see some really 
good acting of Shakespearean plays, the subordinate parts 
well filled. I say State-aided, because no manager without 
financial help could make an institution of this kind perma- 
nently pay its way. The actual structure should be designed 
by the best architect of the day, in a style most suited for 
modern requirements. But it is highly improbable that such 
a building will see the light.—Yours, &c. 

Putte NorMan. 


Srr,—In reply to yours, I am strongly in favour of Mr. 
Sidney Lee’s proposal that the intended memorial to Shake- 
speare should take the form of a national theatre.— Yours, &c., 

Henry ARTHUR JONES. 


Srr,—While fully agreeing with your correspondent from 
Shropham Manor, I should like to suggest an extra use for the 
fund. It seems to me that a series of lectures on Shakespeare 
delivered to the poorer classes would do more to perpetuate his 
memory among them than a statue whose exact meaning they 
might possibly not comprehend. I would suggest that these 
lectures should treat specially of localities in London mentiened 
in the poet’s works. It would, I believe, give the poorer 
classes an interest in Shakespeare if they realised what spots 
in London were his favourite haunts. Possibly they would not 
feel this as vividly as “Egomet” does, but I am sure they 
would in a less degree. Trusting to see many more suggestions 
in your paper before long.— Yours, &c., 

A Lover or SHAKESPEARE. 





A Psychological Mystery 


Srr,—I think the psychological mystery referred to by your 
contributor may be explained without supposing a previous 
existence. When we read, a curious sympathy prompts our 
imagination, so that we think we know what is coming. The 
thinking and receptive power work simultaneously in us, just 
as ina person who vamps an accompaniment on the piano. 
If we were to shut the book and try to quote the forthcoming 
passage we should be somewhat at a loss. Perhaps it is more 
natural to infer that we have read the elsewhere in a 
different form ; it is astonishing to find how often the same 
things are said. But neither solution implies either pre- 
existence or atavism. 

Precognition of incidents has been analysed by Mr. Punch, 
when he describes Mr. William Sikes in his prison cell as 
suddenly conscious of having been there before! More often 
than we realise we have all “been there before” ; that is to 
say, if not in exactly the same, at least in very similar 
circumstances. Take the simple instance of a group of people 
talking round a fire. A good memory and a little imagination 
will account for the phenomenon. I do not believe that people 
with bad memories ever experience it.— Yours, &c., 

GertTRUDE M. SAuNDERS. 


“ Tolstoi and the Babies ”’ 


Srr,—Mr. C. W. Saleeby should know better than put to 
“ Student in Holy Orders’’ that cheap dilemma of a First 
Cause either not All-Good or not All-Powerful. Can he not 
see that it leads straight to a mechanical universe and the 
crudest determinism? I thought Dr. James Martineau in 
his “Study of Religion’’ had finally disposed of that 
fallacy. 
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“ Original sin ’’ is not merely a theological doctrine, but a 
scientific fact—necessitated by evolutionary science and the 
laws of heredity. I generally enjoy Mr. Saleeby’s articles, 
and sympathise with his outlook, but he is evidently obsessed 
with antagonism to some defunct mode of theological 
thought.—Yours, &c. S. E. Keeste. 

Manchester. 


Srr,—In connection with this controversy, it may be of 
interest to recall the following passage in Browning’s ‘“‘ Gold 
Hair’”’: 

“The candid incline to surmise of late 
That the Christian faith proves false, I find; 
For our Essays-and-Reviews’ debate 
Begins to tell on the public mind, 
And Colenso’s words have weight : 


I still, to suppose it true, for my part, 
See reasons and reasons ; this, to begin : 
Tis the faith that launched point-blank her dart 
At the head of a lie—taught Original Sin, 
The Corruption of Man’s Heart.”’ 


Account for it as we may, the mixture of evil and good in 
our nature is a fact that can scarcely be gainsaid. And, 
when it is rightly understood, the Christian doctrine of 
Original Sin does something to lighten the difficulty. St. 
Augustine’s words, uttered in the storm and stress of strife, 
must be read in the softening light of later theology, and 
qualified by the milder language of the Greek Fathers, or by 
his own utterances in controversy with the Manichees. 
Happily the harsh views of some old divines on the future 
state of unbaptised children form no part of Catholic doc- 
trine. These crude opinions may well be called “ colossal 
nonsense.’’ But for my part I should prefer to describe them 
in St. Augustine’s own phrase as magna magnorum delira- 
menta doctorum.—Yours, &c. W. H. Kent, O.S8.C. 
St. Mary of the Angels, Bayswater. 


Cruikshank 


S1r,—I notice that Mr. Layard again seizes an opportunity 
of belittling Cruikshank’s drawings for “The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.” He is, of course, entitled to his opinion; just as other 
critics are entitled to call these Bunyan illustrations “ treasures ”’ 
(“ Studio”), “ fine examples of Cruikshank’s work ”’(“‘Graphic”’), 
“eurious and extremely characteristic” (‘ Westminster 
Gazette ”’), “all good” (“ Daily Telegraph’’), or to declare, 
with the “ Atheneum,” that “ Oraikebank should henceforth 
be recognised as the illustrator of Bunyan, a master of gravity 
and fancy, which the foolish suppose to be incompatible.” 
But Mr. Layard is not justified in repeating on every possible 
occasion that these drawings which offend his taste were con- 
sidered unworthy of publication, either by the artist or others, 
when executed. If r were not to notice this, some might 
mistake reiteration for a statement of fact.—Yours, &c., 

Henry FRowDE. 

February 29. 


Shakespeare’s “ Measure for Measure” 


Sirn,—There is a curious parallel between the heroine of 


“Monna Vanna ”’ as given in the review thereof at p. 218 of 
last week’s AcapeMy, and the case of Isabella in “ Measure 
for Measure’’; both are pure-minded women and subjected 
to temptation through pity and affection. I need not deal 
further with Mr. Sutro’s production than by reference to the 
name given to the Florentine General, which may or may 
not be historical; it reads Prinzivalle, which might well be 
hyphened as Prinzi-Valle, both the component parts being 
good Italian. Thus “ prinzi’’ appears in Antonini as prenze, 
and is equivalent to the Latin “ princeps”’; while Valle and 
Valli are patronymics found in any good biographical dic- 
tionary: Anglicé dale, dell. 

But this prefix is used by Shakespeare thus: “‘ The prenzie, 
Angelo ?”’ 

The “Globe” editors follow the text of the First Folio, 
Act iii. scene 1, 1. 95. Charles Knight alters to “ precise,’’ 
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and a contributor to this week’s “‘ Notes and Queries,’’ 10th 
ser. i. p. 161, proposes to substitute “ Seeming.’’ There is a 
lot in old writers that is ‘“‘ hard to be understood,’’ but it may 
be more decorous to plead ignorance rather than to alter an 
author’s plain text. 

That Shakespeare should use an Italian word is no marvel, 
considering his close intimacy with resolute John Florio; that 
worthy was a sort of librarian to Shakespeare’s patron, the 
Earl of Southampton, and it is easy to understand what 
ready command the poet thus obtained of all the current 
literature of the day : original and translated. The Earl was 
himself a highly cultivated man, with degrees from both 
Universities, and familiar with all the court tittle-tattle 
then current.—Yours, &c. A. Hatt. 


Monna Vanna 


Srr,—“ And Monna Vanna comes to him clothed only in a 
cloak.’ Your reviewer thinks that it is a horrible meeting ; from 
his artistic point of view he sees only a tawdry melodramatic 
spectacle in the scene of the meeting, and he, naturally, turns 
away with his sense of art on edge. 

I wish that he had looked a little longer, as I cannot think 
it possible that he can know his Maeterlinck well enough just 
yet ; had they been more intimate friends he would have better 
understood the meaning which in Monna Vanna is so very 
admirably expressed. Ask him to look closely at the important 
points in the character of Prinzivalle, and tell him to notice how 
these points so cleverly meet the different points in the environ- 
ment of Prinzivalle at the time of the action of the play. Tell 
him to look backwards now that he has finished his study of 
the play, and tell him to notice carefully—this time—the true 
meaning of the character of Prinzivalle, and he will see a 
tragedy woven by the very finest of art fabrics, instead of that 
horrid, ragged melodrama which had so set his teeth on edge. 
Look! 

A torrent of passion bursts upon the soul of Prinzivalle, given 
by the revival of his early intense love for Monna Vanna; 
she is only a few miles away, but she is the wife of 
Guido Colonna, whom he has conquered. His love for her is 
now the most cherished of his possessions. He is proud of it, 
and characteristically wishes to show how he values it to all 
the people of his world, forgetting in his exultation that they 
will question the honesty of his demonstration, and to Monna 
Vanna herself most of all he wishes to make it known; so, 
being all-powerful regarding the matter, he imposes that 
striking condition sprung from the native luxuriance of his 
imagination. And this meeting is a chaste conception of 


a very wise man.— Yours, ec. 
F. MAnnineG SpPROSTON. 


University Extension 


S1r,—Judging from the accounts you have published of 
the University Extension Movement, one feels that the 
energy, enthusiasm, and ability with which the work is being 
carried on promise much for the intellectual progress of 
our nation. If that progress should prove to be less signal 
than one would wish, the failure (one feels) will not be 
chargeable to any unprofitableness of the subjects studied or 
to any lack of thoroughness in the teaching as such ; in those 
matters the movement leaves little to be desired. Such 
failure as there may be will but prove afresh the difficulty 
of making serious intellectual advance, and the consequent 
necessity of a higher ideal of culture than that at present 
prevailing. 

I suppose we can all agree with the general statement that 
“the validity of a culture is to be measured by the light it 
yields to a man’s path,’’ but perhaps we do not all recognise 
that if that “light ”’ is to be more than the ignis fatwus of 
our prejudices with their nakedness more or less cunningly 
hidden by learning and sophistry, there will have tc be a 
very thorough assimilation of one’s knowledge and an in- 
tense, whole-hearted application of the intelligence to the 
matter in hand. We need, in a word, the critical faculty—- 
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the imagination and the judgment—constantly exercised and 
made efficient by the knowledge of the many snares and pit- 
falls of the carnal element in our nature that beset the path 
of the student no less than that of the “ practical man.”’ 

This I believe briefly indicates the ideal, and I would like 
to urge upon the Committee of the Central Association of 
U. E. students that something might be done for the realisa- 
tion of that ideal by developing any means that may exist 
for mutual criticism among the students. To compare notes, 
to learn what varied significance similar knowledge has for 
different minds, is a valuable experience and stimulus, as 
many a student can testify; and if the use of such means 
still leaves the ideal unattained, some consolation may be 
found in remembering that mutual criticism is bound to pro- 
duce good in proportion to the honesty and intelligence that 
go to the making (and receiving) of it.—Yours, &c. 

Hadlow, Kent. Horace B, Lakeman. 


Str,—I have been much interested in reading of the 
revived enthusiasm of the University Extension Movement 
in London. There seems to be great hope of it being a 
success, if it is properly and simply organised and efforts 
made to overcome the weaknesses which have crippled similar 
ventures in other places. Up in the North, where we pro- 
verbially grasp new ideas so much in advance of the 
Metropolis (vide public opinion—of course not my own), this 
latest society of students is merely an adaptation of efforts 
of our own. Years ago, University Extension was a power 
to be reckoned with in the North Country, and the “ Tyne- 
side Students Association ’’—some hundreds strong—with a 
well-printed and exceedingly well-written periodical “ The 
Student,’’ flourished for some long time. Its decay seemed 
to me to arise very materially from the fact that knowledge 
has become more and more specialised, and the very wide and 
general range over which University Extension courses work 
—from Astronomy to Philosophy—does not tend to keep 
together any very homogeneous mass of students. For in- 
stance, one course of lectures attracted and another repelled 
and the never ceasing fluctuation finally dissipated the whole 
body of really working members. To-day the University 
Extension Movement is merely a ghost of its former self. If 
London can manage to steer clear of these shoals and sand- 
banks, she will have achieved a notable success, and the 
North looks with interest on the experiment.—Yours, &c. 

Guy Witrrrp Hayter. 

63 Rothbury Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese 


S1r,—That the fossil oleo-resin amber was regarded by the 
poetess as a crystalline body may be reasonably doubted. The 
characteristics and vegetable origin of amber, well known to 
the Elizabethan writers (see ‘“ Hamlet,’’ ii. 2 and “An 
Epitaph ’’ in Masson’s “ Milton’s Poetical Works,”’ iii. 67), 
must have been familiar to the Miss Barrett who made them 
her “ thoughtful study.”’ 

The “ New English Dictionary ’’ (ii. 1231, col. 2), under 
“ Crystalline’? with the sense “A crystal; a crystalline 
rock,’’ has two quotations, both from Mrs. Browning, one 
being from the passage to which E. Dick has directed atten- 
tion. As, however, a bee in a natural crystal is as unrealis- 
able a concept as a wreck on the coast of Bohemia or “ an 
ethereal amalgam,’ it seems difficult to escape the conviction 
that Mrs. Browning, like some more modern versifiers, may 
at least once in her life have committed the venial error of 
wandering into the inexplicable.—Yours, &c. 

The Hermitage, Sutton. Francis H. Butter. 


[This Correspondence must close.—EpD. ] 


Shakespeare and Jane Austen 


Str,—Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, in his interesting article upon 
the late Sir Leslie Stephen, says, in effect, that Tennyson 
declared Jane Austen to be “next to Shakespeare in English 
literature.”” What authority is there for this statement ? 
Tennyson, according to the authorised biography, considered 
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that “ the realism and lifelikeness of Miss Austen’s dramatis 
persone come nearest to those of Shakespeare.’’ But he adds, 
“ Shakespeare, however, is a sun to which Jane Austen, 
though a bright and true little world, is but an asteroid.” 
Mr. Meynell impugns, by inference, the “sanity”’ of (his 
own version of) Tennyson’s critical judgment; but this pro- 
nouncement is surely sane enough. 

Miss Austen wrote six novels dealing with the life of the 
“upper middle classes ’’ in their country homes ; Shakespeare 
wrote thirty-eight plays dealing with most things under the 
sun. Clearly, therefore, they are, in range, not comparable. 
Yet there are but two writers in English letters who possessed 
the rare gift of producing, by means of an imaginative 
sympathy, an almost perfect illusion of reality. And these 
are, surely, Shakespeare and, in her smaller sphere — her 
“two-inch square of ivory ’’ she calls it—Jane Austen. I, at 
least, would be glad to hear of a third. This, I take it, is 
not more than Tennyson meant. 

Either Tolstoi or Tourgenief—with whom, again, Miss 
Austen is, in range, not comparable—might perhaps stand 
third. But, as I hold, at a considerable distance.—Yours, &c. 

E. Knox Linton. 


“ All Round Readers” 


Srr,—I have been much interested in reading your literary 
notes in a recent issue of THe AcapEMy, and find that you 
have been called to task for saying that the public in this 
country really fond of good literature is but small and is 
not increasing as it should be. This is perfectly true; to 
examine the cause, or causes, of a condition of things nof in 
accordance with the advance of civilisation is desirable. 
Perhaps the chief reason is the democracy of the age, which 
renders many thousands unable to read anything but the 
Radical newspapers ; another hindrance to the study of litera- 
ture is the prevalent devotion to athletic sports: girls’ 
schools of the day encourage in the pupils an absorbing 
interest in hockey. A third reason is that publishers’ 
readers recommend the publication of works that certainly 
cannot be called sound literature. It was the opinion of Sir 
Walter Besant that good judges of books are exceedingly 
scarce, and he pointed out that in respect to novels it was 
often the case that one would be rejected by publisher after 
publisher sometimes even in words of contempt, while it 
eventually proved a masterpiece. There are those who assert 
that in the present day there are no big poets, no great 
novelists, but this is not the case. There is incomparably 
more literary power in the land than recognition of it. 

You speak of the desirability of training the mind to enjoy 
solid books. Women will always prefer fiction, and there is 
no harm in that, provided the novels in the market are high- 
class works, for a thoroughly good novel is a production of 
genius, whereas the historian or the essayist may be a man 
of small talent merely. Unfortunately it is not the best 
novels that are most read. The works of E. Livingston 
Prescott display genius of a high order resembling that of 
George Eliot, yet she failed to get her meed of praise. 

The Radical tendency of the day destroys all interest in 
intellectual pursuits. With the multitude democracy is an 
absorbing passion. I have seen men not altogether devoid of 
brain power, who consumed by this passion suffered the mind 
to degenerate. It may be argued that there are, on the con- 
trary, members of Parliament who are democratic leaders 
and at the same time men of high mental endowments: 
scholars, scientists, authors. This is true: they are those 
whose ancestors have had all the education of their respective 
periods, they have been themselves at public schools and 
universities, their associates are men of birth and cultiva- 
tion, or of cultivation without birth, consequently their 
Radicalism is little more than a political attitude—a party 
watchword. With some it is a half religious, half romantic 
sentiment. To legislate for the poor, to befriend in every 
possible way the working classes is their unselfish desire. Now 
this amount of democracy influences votes in the House of 
Commons and furnishes material for political speeches, but 
it does not interfere with the cultivation of the mental 
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faculties ; for it occupies only a small corner of the soul. The 
democracy of the multitude has its origin in intense egotism. 
“There ought to be no caste, one man is as good as another,” 
is the creed of many. There is little interest taken now in 
high-class poetry, you say. Of course there isn’t, for the 
democrat of this description has no veneration, no idealism. 
To enjoy the best poetry one must be able to get away from 
oneself, one must be humble and enjoy looking up. The man 
who can appreciate the great authors recognises that caste 1s 
entirely a mental thing. A distribution of wealth would in 
no respect make men equal. Happily so, for who would wish 
to see the world of mind as flat as a level country ?—Yours, 
&e. B. S. G. 


S1r,—May I suggest that the decline of interest in higher 
literature which you bewail is due in part to the predomin- 
ance of scientific thought and study? And that this ex- 
planation applies no less to higher art? Since Spencer has 
taught us in his famous work on “ Education ”’ that Science 
is all-important and all-embracing, the sole Empress who 
rules the mind of man with sovereign sway, and at whose 
feet Literature and Art must sit as humble and docile hand- 
maids—waiting for the hall-mark of her gracious approval, 
all my opinions, and doubtless the opinions of countless 
others, have undergone a radical change. There was a time 
when I admired the “ Quoit-thrower,’’ but since Spencer has 
pointed out that it violates the laws of gravity, it has become 
positively repulsive in my eyes. I used to marvel at the 
music of the “ Messiah’’: how can I do so now, when I 
realise that it bolsters up the absurd doctrines of “the 
current theology’’? Formerly, I have been lost in wonder 
at the “ Madonna di San Sisto”’: what must I think of it 
now, when I see that it involves the physiological absurdity 
of birds’ wings attached to a mammal’s shoulders? Shake- 
speare seemed to me at one time the greatest of poets: but 
what must my opinion of a poet be who is so ignorant of the 
“ Erdkunde”’ that he gives Bohemia a seaboard, and who 
represents Macbeth as determined in his “conduct of life’”’ 
by the suggestions of witches, in defiance of psychological 
principles and ethical data? What possible interest can I 
feel in the catastrophe of Othello and Desdemona, seeing that 
their marriage was contracted in defiance of the biological 
section of the Synthetic Philosophy? ‘“ Lycidas’’ has for 
years appeared to me one of the most glorious poems of the 
world’s literature: but the scales have fallen at last from my 
scientifically enlightened eyes, and I am revolted by a poet 
who knows so little of “ First Principles’’ that he describes 
his ear as plucked by one god of an extinct mythology, and 
his actions as living and spreading aloft under the eyes of 
another, who disregards biology in bidding the flowers come 
to strew his friend’s hearse, and outrages physiology by pic- 
turing his friend as a visitant of the “ monstrous world.”” I 
used to delight in the great historians, but I delight in them 
no longer : for I have been taught that they do not “ illustrate 
the right principles of political action.’”” When Thucydides 
writes that “the whole earth is the sepulchre of famous 
men,’’ I am intensely disgusted; and when Tacitus writes 
“ Beneficia eo usque laeta sunt dum videntur exsolvi posse,”’ 
IT am unspeakably shocked. Thucydides and Tacitus have 
now been handed over to the dustman; and I am studying 
the volumes (slightly ponderous, it must be confessed, but so 
admirably nutritious) of the “ Descriptive Sociology.” 

Many readers, I do not doubt, have turned their backs on 
the higher literature for the same reasons, and with the same 
vehemence as your obedient servant, 

A Srupent or LITERATURE. 


An Explanation 


_Srr,—I do not in any way desire to find fault with your 
disparagement of my “Judicial Dictionary,’ but would 
merely suggest that, as the book has been over forty years in 
growth, it asks for something move than that its pages be 
“turned over,’ and if you gave it that something more, I 
fancy you even would find it not unprofitable, as an eminent 
Lord Justice of Appeal testifies to its utility to the Bench, 
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and regards the book as “ one of the best productions of our 
time.”’ 

But my reason in writing this note is to refer to your 
concluding sentence, and to explain that the book—in order 
to secure American copyright—had to be “set up” oy 
American typographists, their Trade Union having insisted 
on that protection as a condition to Congress granting copy- 
right in the United States to any foreign book. In that way 
they secured an advantage over their English brethren, who 
have no such protection qua English copyright for American 
books. 

Then the printing from the stereo plates had to be done 
in America, because of the heavy American import duty on 
books, which would have prevented the book getting any 
practical benefit from its American copyright—which benefit 
turns out to be important in consequence of the vogue the 
book is having in the United States. 

Possibly, you may think this practical example (involving 
in itself a loss to English industries of something like £2000) 
not wholly uninteresting from a literary and political stand- 
point.—Yours, &c. F. Stroup. 


“ The Stage Society and Maxim Gorki ” 


Sir,—I am obliged to you for kindly publishing my letter 
with the above heading in your last issue. Unfortunately a 
printer’s error nullifies the point of one of my remarks. e 
sentence, “A scheme has Toon set on foot to perform it in 
Russian in various Russian towns” should read “in various 
German towns.” 

As a matter of fact, the 
House” in the Russian pro 
suppressed by the censor. 

ing that you will kindly extend your hospitality to these 
few lines,— Yours, &c., fame KINnLoca. 

February 27. 

[Many other letters are held over for want of space.—Ep.] 


ormance of Gorki’s ‘“ Doss 
cial towns was at the outset 


“Academy ” Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to Tue Eprror, 
Tue ACADEMY aND Literature, 9, East Harding Street, London, E.0. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “A.Q.A.” Full name 
and address must be sent, not necessarily for publication. Each Question 
or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of peers and on ar | one 
side of the paper. The Editor will not undertake the forwarding of any 
correspondence. Questions must be confined to matters of Literature, 
History, Archmology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the Drama. The Editor 
reserves the right of deciding whether or not any Question or Answer is of 
sufficient interest to be published. 


COMPETITION, 


Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5s. each, will be 
awarded weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers con- 
tributed to “‘ Academy’ Questions and Answers.”’ 

The Kditor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no corre- 
spondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. The 
prizes will go to those Questions and Answers ich are deemed to be of 
the greatest general interest and brevity in all cases will count as a 
merit. 

The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk (#% 

Each prize will consist of 5s. worth of ks to be chosen by the several 

rize-winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or 

ks can be obtained will be given. 

Each prize-winner in the United Kingdom will be advised that a credit 
note has been sent to a bookseller in his (or her) immediate neighbourhood 
and that on demand he (or she) may choose a book or books to the value 
of 5s. Winners outside the United Kingdom will receive a cheque for 5s. 

Non-adherence to the rules and regulations of ‘‘ Questions and Answers” 
will imply disqualification. 

No competitor can win a prise more than once in three months. 


Questions 


LITERATURE. 


Herrr Wesiter.—Mr. Quiller-Couch dedicates his ‘‘ Hetty Wesley” to 
“ Andrew Lang, a good champion of Hetty,” and I suppose, therefore, that 
Mr. Lang has also written on poor Hetty.. But I cannot find what he has 
written, and I should be very much obliged if you could kindly tell me; 
and also mention any other books on the subject.—A.P. (Ealing). 


Book Trries.—It would save reviewers and librarians much needless 
trouble if an Act of Parliament were passed compelling authors to state 
clearly in a few words the _ and aim of each book published, say, on 
the leaf next the title-page. Has such an idea been suggested before ?— 
W.P. (Bristol). 

SHakesPeARE.—In how many languages are the plays of Shakespeare now 
published ?—A.X.B. 


Porm ATTRIBUTED TO Por.—Dr. Alfred R. Wallace draws attention in the 
February “ Fortnightly” to an unpublished poem of Edgar Allan Poe, of 
which the first line runs— 


“ Leonaine, angels nam’d her, and they took the light. . . . 
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I have an impression this poem was published fifty years ago, and that 
it was written by one of Poe’s imitators. Who was he?—Hz. 

(See Literary Notes in this issue.) 

Stav Forxtore.—Where can one find evidence for the worship of the 
Slavonic god, Zernebock, in England?—A.W. 

Girsy-Lors Socierr.—Is the Gipsy-lore Society still in existence, and, if 
not, how many volumes of its Journal were published?—I fail to find it 
under ‘“‘ Academies” in the British Museum Catalogue.—A.W. (Tonbridge). 


Avurnon Wanrep.—I should like to trace these verses. I do not know 
which is original and which tralation— 
@ecds, o gory Oecagduevos 
év "Apert raidwy apethy aicy, 
rapenvOnaas Tis SvoTuxias 
tovgde Oavdvras Xaipjowy 


Thou art the voice to kingly boys, 
To lift them through the fight ; 
And comfortress of unsuccess, 
To give the dead good-night. ; 
—Frederick William Rolfe. 


“ Hrmen’s Pragtupia.”—Or “ Love’s Masterpiece,” being the ninth and 
tenth parts of that so much admired Romance, intituled Cleopatra; by J.D., 
1659.—Am I right in concluding “J.D.” to be John Davies, of Hereford, 
and the Cleopatra to be ‘‘Le Roman de Oléopitre,” by the Sieur Gautier 
de Costes, Sieur de la Calprenéde, published at Paris in 10 vols., October 
1642-43? My copy of “ Hymen’s Praeludia” is a small folio; the French 
work I have never met with; has a copy been noticed of recent years?— 


“Tue New Arttanris.’’—H. F. Sharp states in his Dictionary of Authors 
the 1st edition was in 1660. Is this correct? I believe there was an edition 
in 1651. The actual title-page has no date in my copy, but it is bound up 
with the “ Sylva Sylvarum’”’ and the “ History of Life and Death” (6th 
editions), and these two bear the date of 1651. The publisher is the same, 
Dr. Rawley.—K.M. 

** MemoraBitta Canrasricrag.”"—The author of this work, Joseph Wilson, 
says (the book was published in 1803) he had the intention of publishing a 
similar work on Oxford. As I am getting together works on Oxford, I 
should be glad to know if this work ever appeared.—K.M. 


GENERAL. 


Tur Hermtr Krinepom.—Can any reader tell me why Corea is so called, 
and who. first gave it that name? Surely there are other nations equally, 
or more, inaccessible—Tibet, for instance?—E.M.A. (Sevenoaks). 


«G@ReEeNtAND’s Icr Movntarns.—In the original edition of Heber’s 
“ Hymns,” published in 1827, the second verse of “ From Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains ” begins thus— 

“What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Java's isle.’ 


By whom and for what reason was “ Java" altered to ‘‘ Ceylon,” greatly to 
the detriment of the hymn as it stands in modern versions ?—J.E. (Cardiff). 


Prornet—Fr1es.—What is the source and context of the quotation, “ In the 
name of the Prophet—Figs "?—A.W. 

Op Nursery Ruarme.—The following nursery rhyme was well known to 
me in childhood, and I have seen it in print in one collection, dating 
probably from the sixties. But I have not met with it of late years, and 
it seems new to most people to whom I have mentioned it— 

** Ding-a-ding-ding, hear the belle ring! : 
The Parliament soldiers have gone to the king. 
Some they did laugh, and some they did cry, 
To see the Parliament soldiers pass by.” 


Is there reason to suppose that this has been handed down from the time 
of the Civil Wars?—and, if so, to what event does it refer? I am uncer- 
tain whether the end of the second line should read— ‘‘to the King,”’ or 
“for the King.”"—A.W. 
# Sunpars 1n Lent.—As a child, I had a Northumbrian nurse, who, every 
Lent, used to quote a couplet, supposed to be names for the Sundays in 
Lent (ending with Easter Sunday). It ran as follows— 

Tid, Mid, Miseré, 

Carlin, Palm, Pasti-egg day. 


As there are five Sundays in Lent before Palm Sunday, one has got 
omitted. Can any one tell me the complete lines, and the meanings of the 
names? The only one she offered any explanation of was “ Carlin,” which 
was 8o called because on that Sunday, during some siege, the inhabitants 
of Newcastle were saved from famine by some sacks of “Carlin beans:’”’— 
whatever they are. Is this correct? and can any one supply the details ?— 
E.M.A. (Sevenoaks). 

A Lost Cavse.—Sir George Young, in addressing the boys of University 
College School, told those who had not won prizes that they must not be 
disheartened by failure; and he related an anecdote—‘‘ There were two 
men who had espoused a lost cause. At last their enemies put them to 
death. One, before he died, exclaimed, ‘I have kept the bird in my 
bosom.” (The bird of enthusiasm, always fluttering and striving to rise 
and soar.)"’ Who were these men, and what was the cause ?—J.S.M. 


“Tarry was A WetsHMan.”’—What is the origin of these lines? Do they 
py eB political relations between England and Wales? and, if so, when? 


Farnets.—In chiidren’s games, where the ideas of combat and penalty 
are involved, as in “‘ touch,”” when any one of the players wishes for a truce, 
he calls out “‘ Faynets.” Can any of your readers tell me the origin and 
etymology of this word? I have never seen it in print, and my spelling 
is phonetic.—F.P. 


Answers 
LITERATURE. 


Lamaxins.—As I have received no satisfactory reply regarding the use 
of “lambkine”’ by Shakespeare and Browning, I beg to offer a solution 
of my own. It is that “lambkins” in “‘ Henry V.,” Act II., Scene 1, last 
line, is an example of profane swearing, equivalent to “ God’s lambkins,” 
on the analogy of “God's bodykins” (“‘ Hamlet,” II. 2, 523), and “ ’Od’s 

ittikins ” (“ Cymbeline,” IV. 2, 294). As to its use by Browning in the 
ast line of “‘ Dominus Hyacinthus de Archangelis,” I submit that Browning 
did not realise that he was making use of a profane expression, but simply 
echoed the Shakespearean phrase without much reflection on its meaning— 
A.T. (Edinburgh). 

#Entematic Datg.—There are’ many editions of the “ Fasciculus temporum 
omnes antiquorum cronicas complectens,” including that printed by Rat- 
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dolt of Venice in 1480 (Hain *6,926}. The British Museum contains several 
early editions of this work, but not the one under consideration. In this 
no author, printer, or place is given. It should consist of 98 leaves, but 
the last blank one is wanting. Sig 1, A—P in sixes, except A in eight. 
P 5 and 6 are blank. It is printed in Gothic Letter, and is illustrated 
with woodcuts. The date as previously given is perfectly clear, not 
obliterated or defaced in the slightest degree —W.P. (Bristol). 


AvrHor Founp.—‘ For though the day be never so longe.”” 
[Other replies received from E. Leslie Sikes, and G. W. A. (Liverpool).] 


% “*‘ Moruer-In-Law.”—Among others, Miss Austen, in “Emma,” and 
oa, in. - ~ —— of Philip,” uses “‘ Mother-in-Law” for 

epmother. ossibly the expressi idered i - 
able SB. (ifalvers), P ions were considered interchange 


““Trckts Mz Tosr.”—The allusion is probably to Toby and Widow 
Wadman in Sterne’s “Tristram Shandy.” The apostrophe is allied to 
the more cynical “‘ Scratch my back and I'll scratch yours,” and scoffingly 
describes the graceless confederacy of rascals.—S.C. (Hove). . 


AvtHor Founp.—The lines quoted by P.R., beginning— 
“I loved—Oh, no! I mean not one of ye,” 
will be found in Shelley’s fragment, “The Zucca,” written in 1822.— 


Ei } 
[Answer also received from F. Baddeley. ] 


Gisstne’s Last Boox.—I should class “The Private Papers of Hen 
R ecroft’’ with such works as Carlyle’s ‘ Sartor Resartue,”” Lambs 

Essays of Elia,” and Montaigne’s ‘‘ Essays.” Some librarians class it 
with the novels, under fiction; it is so placed in the Public Library here, 
and, what is more curious, so is Maeterlinck’s “The Buried Temple.”— 
W.H.P. (Bury). 


Tennrson.—The lines quoted by Tennyson to the Bishop of Ri ¥ 
the Poet himself in the “‘ Demeter” volume. They eouanauss the — 
ni rat an Sen, SEE. Birkenhead). 

Answers also receiv rom C. Sharp (Brighton), E.W.K., L.L. (Short- 
lands), M.A.C. (Cambridge), and MMcL.D | - ’ 7 


JessaMy Bripe.—In the “Conclusion” of ‘Old Mortality,” Scott 
Miss Martha Buskbody say—‘‘I have not been more affected oo ae 
qxoomne es of Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy, which is indeed pathos 
itself.” . . B. 


Cartrtz.—The lines “‘ So here hath been dawning,” &c., are original, and 
may be found in Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I., Appendix I. 
2. 475, Centenary Edition), along with several other short poems by 

arlyle, written between 1823 and 1833.—J.A.B. , 

[Answer also received from Indez.] 


OuNe PHOSPHOR KEIN GeDanKe.—I find this referred to as ‘‘ Moleschott’s 
Formula.” If it is to be met with in Goethe’s Works, it must be either as 
a quotation or in the way of allusion.—Indez. 

tPLIne.—In Spring Time. Reply received from H.P.H. 


GENERAL. 


“Tue SQurIRe AND THE AppLE Pre.”—The story seems to be a variant of 
the famous anecdote of Lord Eldon. When Fellow of his College, he sat in 
judgment on a complaint of the undergraduates that the cook had sent 
to table an “‘ Apple Pie that it was impossible to eat.’ Eldon ordered it 
to be brought before him to be tested, but it was found that it had already 
been eaten. Hence, “as it has been eaten, the plea falls to the ground. 
and judgment will be for the defendant cook.” Afterwards Lord Eldon was 
30. (Hose) to say that he wished all his cases were Apple-Pie cases.— 

.C. (Hove). 


“ Countrne-Ovr Verses.’’—I was brought up in Dublin, and the version Z 
was taught (I presume by my mother) was the following— 


“Wonery, twoery, dickory, devy. 
Holloway, crackery, John o’ Morevy, 
Discum, dendum, American time, 
Humbledom, bumbledom, twenty-nine. 
, U, T, out; 
You_are & dirty slut; 
You are out! 
Index 


“Countine-Ovr Verses.’’—The following are the counting-out verses 

with which I was familiar in my early days— 

Ena, dena, dina, dust, 

Cattler, wena, wina, wust, 

Spit spot must be done, 

Twiddle-um, twoddle-um, twenty-one, 

OU T spells out; 
Girls and boys must fairly he 
Turned out. 
—M.E.P. 

“Aw Otp CHarape.’’—I did not know the answer to the Charade when I sent 
it, but I have since heard from a member of the Austen family that the 
correct answer is believed to be “alight”? (a-light).—F. (Cambridge). 
‘Aw Otp Onarape.”’—The answer evidently is—A light (Alight¥. 
P.J.0’N. (Dublin). ‘ 


An Otp CHARADE.— 
Miss Austen has surely invented a saint, 
The patron of all who use powder and paint; 
’Tis in concerts and ball-rooms you meet with St. Art, 


And if you would get there, of course you must start. a3 


Note.—Correspondents are requested to note that each question and each 
answer must be written on a separate piece of paper, and each slip must 
be duly authenticated by name and address. If two or more questions or 
answers are written on the same piece of paper there is considerable risk 
of the first one only being used. Among the inadmissible questions and 
answers this week are two with initials only; one asking a purposeless 
Shakespearean conundrum; one ga! a question which has already 
appeared in a contemporary; and, finally, a long reply on an entirely 
irrelevant subject. 


PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books, - Notices have 
been despatched to the several winners and to the four booksellers whose 
names follow: 

Mr. John Hogg, 54, Queen Street, Cardiff. 

Mr. Alfred Hills, 60, High Street, Sevenoaks. 

Messrs. Wm. George’s Sons, Top Corner, Park Street, Bristol. 
Mr. Charles Jones, Old Bookstall, Colonnade, Malvern. 
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The Pelman Memory System is Simple @ Scientific. 
By its aid weaK memories can be made strong and 
good memories perfect; its exercises teach you how 
to concentrate your mind. There are five lessons 
in the Gourse (taught in six languages), each of 
which can be mastered in a week. Five Weeks’ 
Work secures YOU a Good Memory. Good work 
means money; a good memory means good work; 
the Pelman System means a good memory 2 2 2 











OW often do you hear the phrase, “I’ve forgotten!” You 
never hear anyone who has mastered the Pelman System of 
Memory Training say, “I’ve forgotten |” 

THE BOY AT SCHOOL 

THE TEACHER OF THE BOY AT SCHOOL 
THE PREACHER IN CHURCH 

THE LECTURER UPON THE PLATFORM 
THE WRITER AT HIS DESK 

THE DOCTOR IN HIS CONSULTING ROOM 
THE STUDENT IN HIS STUDY 

THE SCHOLAR AMONG HIS BOOKS 

THE MERCHANT IN HIS OFFICE 

THE CLERK UPON HIS STOOL 














all these—in fact, all men and women who work—waste valuable time if they 
have nota GOOD MEMORY, and all and each can obtain a good memory by 
subscribing for the 

Correspondence Course of Five Lessons in the Pelman System of 


MEMORY TRAINING. 


Subscribed for in the usual way this course will cost you £3 35., but by availin 
ourself of the special “co-operation” offer made by the Proprietors of TH 


ACADEMY AND LITERATURE you can obtain the complete course for 
£l Ils. 6d., being a reduction of 50 per cent. 


This offer is made possible by a simple application of the commercial principle 
of buying in bulk and distributing in detail. We give to you the saving thus 
made possible ; in other words, we ask you to co-operate with. us. 

NOTE.—This advantageous offer can only be made for a limited period ; early application is therefore desirable. 








SEE BELOW, AND READ THE DIRECTIONS CAREFULLY 


® All communications from United | COUPON ——- ar 
oupon. 


Kingdom or the Continent must be 
addressed to “The Academy and | to THE ACADEMY AND LITERATURE, 





Literature,” 9 East Harding Street, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. 
London, E.C. desire to receive Mr.PELMAN’S CORRESPONDENCE COURSE OF MEMORY 
1 Orders TRAINING at half-price, and enclose the sum of One Pound Eleven Shillings and 
All ye and bes nal “The Sixpence. |! agree not to communicate the lessons or any part of them 4 any 
should be made pay’ other person without obtaining Mr. Pelman’s written permission to do so. 


Academy and Literature.” 





(Please state whether Rev., 


ENQUIRY COUPON Mr., Mrs., Miss, de.) PINNLS  ietiiidatiindsiniiniuntanteenia human encbedsldauldaakatibeent 


THIS Coupon must be sent if A2 
7 — ta eee a SORE REE ERROR EHH EEE EEE EH EE HEHE EEE EH HEE HH EE HEEER EEE ED 
desired 








« Academy,” March 5, 1904. READERS ABROAD.—Those availing themselves of this offer in South Africa should address The 
Pelman School of Memory Training, Lynn Butidings, Durban ; in Australasia, G.P.O, Box 402, Melbourne. 





A Good Memory Means Money 








* IF YOU WISH FURTHER DETAILS WRITE FOR POST-FREE PROSPECTUS 
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Waterman’s Jdeal| | NO FuLeR NEEDED. 
Fountain Pens | 








PEN COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 











Best for Busy Men 


DESK WORK if the pen is not just 
IS DREARY right. And a pen can ag é = 
be very annoying, and often reduces a No.3 .- 21 


writer to desperation. A Waterman's 5 varieties of Nibs. 
ideal reduces desk drudgery by freeing 
the writer from pen irritations. It has 
all the good qualities of a perfect pen 
and none of the bad qualities of a poor 


No Leakage, No Spurtings, “THE PEN THAT FILLS ITSELF” 








pen. 
No Blottings, No Stoppages. 
(F WE COULD PUT A CONKLIN SELF-FILLING PEN 
THE BUSY MAN’S RIGHT HAND Into your hand at this moment instead ‘of merely telling 
about it; if you could press the lever and fill the and 
From 10/6 of Stationers and Jewellers ; pee ye LT yet yous never be satis: 
r. e that 
In Sliver and Gold for Presentation. CONKLIN is really the supzrior pen we say ita ’ 
Send for Dainty Illustrated Brochure (post free) from A a yo Catalogue 
sen! ree on application . 
. . 8 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH, American Agencies, Ltd., 2* Shes Lane. 





12 Golden Lane, London, E.C. 
(New York : 173 Broapway.) 























Tue ACADEMY AND LITERATURE is POSTED FREE 
(52 issues at 3d.) to every ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER in the 
United Kingdom prepaying 13/- FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS 
by a PRE-PAYMENT of 17/6 will secure it being sent Post Free 
to any address throughout the World for a uniform 1d. postage, 
though the postage payable varies from 1d. minimum to 23d. per copy. 
Orders may be sent through any Bookseller or Newsvendor, or direct 


to the Publisher, 9 East Harding Street, E.C. 


ALL SUBSCRIBERS are entitled to 


FREE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Of Books, Fine Art Publications, and Musical Compositions FOR SALE OR WANTED. 





THE ONLY CONDITIONS ARE— 

1. The Coupon on this page, filled in, must accompany the Ad- ACADEMY FREE ADVERTISEMENT COUPON 
vertisement (which must not exceed four lines or 20 words, . on f 
ncn wy A the address). No replies can be received at or for- Insert attached advertisement on the conditions named, o' 
warded through our Office. For every additional 5 words, 3d. must é 
be prepaid. (here say Book, Picture, &c.) 

2. The Book, Fine Art Publication, Print, &c., or Piece of Music Name —— = — 


to be advertised (except in the case of odd volumes or numbers 
of a magazine to complete a set) shall not have been issued 
during the last 12 months and so easily obtainable from the 
Publishers or through a local Bookseller. Aédvees 


3. The Editor retains the right to exclude any advertisement, \ 


4. Advertisements for the week's issue must reach this Office by 9 
Wednesday morning, first post. ai 





(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
( Being an Annual Subscriber) 
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PUBLISHERS’ 


Newspapers making a special feature of Reviews 


New Books, &c. 


MEDIUMS 


and Advertisements of 





_ The Best, Brightest, & Most Interesting Paper 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
10 or 12 Pages Daily. 
PoPULAR FEATURES ARE :— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes. 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art, 
and Dramatic Events. 
science and Art specially dealt with. 
Fullest Reports of All Current Events and Special 
Telegrams from Correspondents Everywhere. 


THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


has been PROVED to be far ahead 

of any other London evening 

paper as a medium for publishers 
announcements. 


PUBLISHERS’ COLUMNS DAILY 


A Classified Survey of the Week’s 
Publishing appears every Saturday. 


Offices: TUDOR STREET, LONDON, €.C. 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
Established 1821. 


Published Daily. Price One Penny. 
Has a circulation peculiar to itself among the 
more cultivated classes of Great Britain in every 
district, and claims, with justice, to be one of the 
leading papers in the country. 
Contains special columns devoted to literary 
matters, 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 
10 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 
THE EVENING PaPER OF THE EDUCATED MAN 
AND His FAMILY. 
Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current 
Literature, and without doubt the best 
Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Pub- 
lishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books 
Next to Literary Matter every Day. 


OrFricks : NEWToNn St., HeLtBory, Lonpoy, W.C. 


SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH 
Established 1855. 

The principal morning paper published 
in South Yorkshire. Enjoys a National 
reputation. 

Special Publishers’ page every Wednesday. 

Reviews and criticisms carefully and 
cleverly written. 


THE FREEMAN’S JOURNAL 
1763. 
The Oldest, Best, and Most Influential 


Newspaper in Ireland, with the largest 
circulation. 


ee 


London Office (with special wire), 211 Strand. 





THE NORTHERN WHIG 
BELFAST. 
ESTABLISHED 1824. 


The leading commercial paper in Ireland. 
A special literary page weekly. 


THE LEICESTER DAILY POST 
The only morning paper in the district. 


Suitable medium for Publishers’ Adver- 


tisements. 


THE 
WESTERN MORNING NEWS 
Is the most wide:y circulating Paper 
in the four Western Counties. 
London Private Wire Office : 


47 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Tel. Address: “PLYMOUTHISM, LONDON.” 
Te!. No. i165 HOLBORN. 





THE IRISH TIMES 
DUBLIN. 


The largest and most influential circula- 
tion in Ireland, 
Special page of book reviews every Friday. 


THE ABERDEEN FREE PRESS 


The Moraing Newspaper for Aberdeen 
. AND THE 
Northern Half of Scotland, 
Reviews of buoks appear on Mondays and 
Thursdays, and on other days as required. 
Book Advertisements are inserted on Literary Page. 
NEW BOOKS ARE PROMPTLY REVIEWED. 


SHEFFIELD 
DAILY INDEPENDENT 
ESTABLISHED 1819. 

Review Days—Wednesdays and Fridays. 

Epiror’al Noticss appear also in the Editor's 
“ PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS.” 

PUBLISHERS’ ADVERTISEMENT COLUMN side-by-side 
with Revitws, &c. 


London Editorial Offices : 153 FLEET STREET. 
Advertisemens Offices ; 61 FLEET STREET. 





LONDON OFFICE : 





149 FLEET STREET, E.C. 








47 Fleet Street, & 21 Fargate, Sheffield. 





The Far Easi.— Books to Kead now 


Mr. Heinemann begs to announce the publication of two 
Important works touching the Far East Question. 


For JAPAN, CHINA, 
KOREA, and SIBERIA, 


Read The World’s History.— Vol. II. 


The 2nd Volume of this work‘(of which Volumes L., III., IV., 
and VII. have already appeared) is now ready, and deals with the 
territories and peoples at present forming the Stage and Dramatis 
Persone of one of the Greatest Dramas of the 
world’s History. 

The Myths, Gods and Heroes, Religions, Dynasties, Social and 
Political development, aims, and ideals of the various pure and 
blended races, as well as the geographical configuration (aided by 
the most recent maps) and climatic conditions of the countries they 
occupy, are described with the greatest literary skill and historical 
accuracy. This Volume will be found a sine gua mn to those 
desirous of understanding fully the factors which have contributed 
to the great awakening of an Eastern people to the consciousness 
of its mission of Civilization. 


A SECOND EDITION OF 


KOREA. 


By ANGUS HAMILTON. 15s. net. 


This Book, fresh from the pen of an Eye-witness of the social 
and political condition and customs of the Koreans, and their 
destined lords, the Japs, has attracted so much attention during 
the past two weeks, that the whole of the First Edition has been 
exhausted. To understand the Hermit Kingdom this book is a 
necessity. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


“THE TIMES” 


Siterary Supplement 


A Special Literary Supplement is published with The 

Times on Friday. This Supplement is an impartial and 

authoritative organ ot literary criticism and a compre- 

hensive and trustworthy medium of literary intelligence. 
It can be had with The Times of Friday alone. 


Subscriptions, inclusive of postage, for Zhe Times of Friday :— 





3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
Inland 3s. 3d. 6s. 6d. 13s. Od. 
Foreign 4s. 4d. 8s. 8d. 17s. 4d. 


CONTENTS OF FRIDAY, MARCH 11, 1904. 
Literature. Fiction. 
Literary Illustrations, ii. The Magaetic North. 


: - The Interloper. 
Dr. Bright’s History of England. tnt aor 7 
Mr. A C. Benson’. Teunyson. Léfe in a Garrison Town. 


The History of the English Bible. Correspondence. 
Taine in the Making. Andrew Marvell. 
Rustin in Oxford—Dr. Jiilicher’s In- Drama. 


troduction to the New Te-tament. Dryden the Dram atic Oritic. 


‘**THE TIMES” LITERARY SUPPLEMENT is also sold 
with the Mail, or 


‘““*THE TIMES”? WEEKLY EDITION, upon payment of 
an additional penny. 


Address THE PUBLISHER, Che Times, 
Printing House Souare, London, E.C. 
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THE “R.T.S.” LIST 


AN OPPORTUNE BOOK 


160 PAGES. STIFF PAPER COVERS 
ONE SHILLING. 


AMONG THE TIBETANS 


By ISABELLA BIRD BISHOP, 
F.R.G.S. 
Author of “ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,” &c. 


With Illustrations by EDWARD WHYMPER, 


Mrs. Bishop made an adventurous journey into this 
almost unknown region. With her power of vivid 
description she enables the reader to realise much of 
the daily life of the people, and many of the strange 
scenes there to be witnessed. Mr. Whymper’s illus- 
trations are from sketches by Mrs. Bishop. 





A NEW SHILLING 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


By JOHN BUNYAN. 


With Eight Coloured Pictures by HAROLD 
COPPING. 

John Bunyan made many alterations in the various 
Editions published during his lifetime. The Text of 
this Edition hes been carefully collated with the one 
finally revised by the author, and published in the year 
in which he died. 


320 Pages, cloth gilt, One Shilling. 
One of the best and cheapest Editions ever 
offered to the Public. 


SECOND EDITION 


ARE THE CRITICS RIGHT 7 


An important New Work on the Higher 
Criticism of the Old Testament. 


By W. MOLLER. 
‘Translated from the German by C. H. IRw1n, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


The Guardian says : “ Bis position is a strong one. 
It is pot new, of.course, but we know of no book in 
English which sets it out so well.” 

The Preacher's Macazine says: “It is a wise, sane, 
and discriminating plea for suspension of judgment 
on many points, and for readjustment of view on 
many others.” 

The Christian says: “ To those who are tempted to 
entertain the conclusions of the critics it may be 
cordially recommended.” 

The Christian World says; “It is undoubtedly an 
able’ contribution to the further elucidation of the 
Pentateuch problem.” 

The Expository Times says ; “ The book is temperate. 
It is also a scholars’ book.” 


PRESENT DAY 
TRAGTS 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE 


In order to meet the present strong attack against 
the Obristian Faith, the Oommittee of the Religious 
Tract Society have decided to encourage the wider 
creulation ot their valuable Series of Present 
Day Tracts by reducing the price 


From 4d. each to 
2d. each 


All the 84 Numbers of the Series may now 
be obtained at 2d. each. 





The 84 Tracts are also bound in 
14 VOLUMES, CLOTH 
A Complete Set of these Volumes 
may now be had for 16s. NET. 





Lists of these Tracts may be obtained from the 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
4 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


NOW READY, with 2 Coloured Plates, 32 Illus- | 


trations, including 2 Portraits of the Author, 
and a Sketch Map, demy 8vo, i4s. net. 


A NATURALIST IN 
THE GUIANAS. 


By EUGENE ANDRE, F.R.G.S., M.S.A., F.Z.S. 
With a Preface by Dr. J. Scorr KELTIE, Secretary 
to the Royal Geographical Society. 

*,.* The Author is orchid hunter for tbe Hon. Walter 
Rothschild. The volume relates his perilous travels on 
an unexplored ributary of the Orinoco. 

London : SMITH, ELDER & Oo., 15 Waterloo Place, SW. 


— INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
Tuesday next, March 15, at Five o’clock, E. 
A. WALLIS BuDGE, Esq., M.A., Litt.D., 
D.Lit., F.S.A. First of Two Lectures on 
“The Doctrine of Heaven and Hell in 
Ancient Egypt, and the Books of the Under- 
world.” Half a Guinea the Course. 
Thursday, March 17, at Five o'clock, 
SIDNEY LEE, Esq., Litt.D. First of Two 
Lectures on “Shakespeare as Contem- 
poraries Knew Him.” Half a Guinea. 
Subscription to all the Courses in the 
Season, Two Guineas. 


Now Ready, Cloth, 4s. net, by post 4. 4d, 


THE COSMOS AND THE CREEDS 


Elementary Notes on the Alleged 
Finality of the Christian Faith. 


By Captarn W. USBORNE MOORE, R.N. 


“Whether the reader agrees or not with the conclusions 
arrived at, a careful perusal of the facts and arguments 
cannot fail to broaden the mind and enlarge the 
understanding. '—Ozford Review. 

“The reader will find many orthodox beliefs 
vigorously assailed in these papers, but the argument 
is well sustained in a lofty spirit.”"—Leicester Datly 
Mercury. 

London : Warrs & Oo., 17 Johnson's Court, Fleet St. E.c. 
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SPECIAL SPRING 
ANNOUNCEMENT NUMBER. 


The issue for March 19 will be a 
double’ number,: including a Special 
Supplement, which will contain, in 
as complete a form as possible, a 
Catalogue of all the New Books 
announced for publication during the 
forthcoming Season. 


Considerable attention will be given 
to the arrangement of the lists. The 
books will be classified according to 
subject and importance, prices will 
be given, and each series of announce- 
ments arranged in such a way as to 


be most useful for future reference to 
Booksellers and Book-buyers. 


NOTICE, This number has always 
rapidly ran out of print; it is therefore 
advisable to order at once. 





Chatto & Windus 


PUBLISHERS 


A STRIKING STORY BY OHNET. 
The Money-Maker. 


By GEORGES OHNET, Author of “ The Ironmaster.” 
Translated by F. ROTHWELL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


FLORENCE WARDEN’S NEW STORY. 
What ought She to do? 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Autbor of “ The House on 
the Marsh.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
17. 


a (March 
A NEW INDIAN ROMANCE. 
The Sanyasi. 


By F. E. PENNY, Author of “A Mixed Marriage.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. (March 24. 


vV.C.: a Chronicte of Castie Barfield 
and of the Crimea. By Oxristiz Murray, 
Author of “ Joseph’s Coat.” Crown 8vo, cloth,3-.6 7. 

“Mr. Murray is a past master in the art of construct- 
ing a readable story. ... It is a thoroughly healthy 
and breezy tale throughout, and ought to attract a wide 
circle of readers.”—Shefield Telegraph. 

PATSEY THE OMADAUN. By M. McD Bopxin, 
Author of * Dora Myrl, the Lady Detective.” Orown 
> cloth, 3s. 6d, 

“ Inimitable Irish stories. . . . An altogether delightful 
book.” —Pall Mall Gazette. ie 

“ Fascinating from beginning to end,.”— World. 

YOUNG MRS. CAUDLE. by Grorce R. Sims, 
Author of “ Mary Jane’s Memoirs.” Feap. 8vo, 1*.; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 

“Young Mrs. Caudle is a charming creation.” 

Literary World, 

WRONG SIDE OUT. By W. OLarkK RussELt. 
Orown 8vo, cloth, 6 May. 

THE COMMUNE. By Pact and Vicror Mar- 
GUERITTE, Authors of “ The Disaster.” Translated 
by FrREDERIC LEES. Orown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

[Shortly. 

A GREAT MAN. By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of 
“The Grand Babylon Hotel.” Crown 8vo, cloto, 
gilt top, 6s. [ May. 

THE PERIL OF AN EMPIRE. By R. Jounston, 
Author of “The Old Land,” &c. Orown +vo, 
cloth, 6s. [Shorily. 

THE POET AND HIS GUARDIAN ANGEL. 
By SARAH TYTLER, Author of “ Sir David’s Visitors, * 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Shortly. 

RANDAL OF RANDALHOLME. By Avstin 
Ovarg, Author of “By the Rise of the River.” 
Orown 8vo, cloth, 6s. (Shortly. 

DR. WYNNE’S REVENGE. By WILLIAM West- 
ALI, Author of “ With the Red Eagle.” Orown 8vo, 
cloth, ts. (Shortly. 

MANY WAYS OF LOVE. By FRED WuisHaw. 
With 8 Illustrations by Warwick GosBLE and 
B. SCHUMACHER, A New Fdition, Orown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

WHITELADIES. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With 12 
Illustrations by ARTHUR Horkins and HENRY 
Woops. A New Edition. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE ORANGE GIRL. By WALTER Besant, 
With 8 Illustrations by F. Pecram. A New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

THE GRAND BABYLON HOTEL. By Arvotp 
BENNETT. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE CAT’S-PAW. By B. M. Croker. With 12 
Illustrations by Frep. Pecram. A New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





Feap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. each ; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 
ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Paix, Author 
of “ Eliza,” &c. 
THE FOOLISH VIRGINS. 
Author of “ Women in Love.” 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Picture cloth, flat backs. 
THE REBEL QUEEN. By Sir Watrer Besant, 


(March 24. 
A NINETEENTH-CENTURY MIRACLE. By 
Louis ZANGWILL. 
ZAMBRA THE DETECTIVE. 
WANTED! By Dick Donovay. 


BRITISH VIOLIN-MAKERS, Olassical and 
Modern. By the Rev. W. MEREDITH MorRrIs, 
B.A., A.T.S. With numerous Illustrations, Por- 
traits, and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
10s. 6d. net. 

MARSH-COUNTRY RAMBLES. By Hereert 
W. TomPKINs, Author of “ Highways and Byways 
in Hertfordshire.” With a Frontispiece. wn 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

A CONSPIRACY UNDER THE TERROR: 
Marie Antoinette—Toulan—Jarjayes. By Pau. 
GavuLoT. Translated by CHARLES LAROCHE, M.A. 
With Illustrations and Facsimiles. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. (Shortly. 

LONDON. by Sir WALTER BrEsant. Pott 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 
(New Volume of the St. MarTIn’s LIBRARY.) 

(Shortly. 


London : 
OHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C, 


By ALFRED SUTRO, 


By HEapon Hitt. 








